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A CONNECTICUT ELM. 


New Engiand and Other Matters. 


N the road between Concord and Sunapee, 

New Hampshire, there is a beautiful 
stretch of eight miles of almost unbroken 
forest aisle. All who have traveled in that 
part of New Hampshire love the road, and 
especially its crowning glory, a forest of great 
pines in the town of Sutton. The story of the 
recent danger that assailed the pines, and of 
the loyal way in which the people of Sutton 
rallied to save them, is one of the latest chap- 
ters in the story of the New Hampshire forests. 
It is enough to say here that the plans of the 
lumbermen have been thwarted, and that the 
generous action of the people of the town has 
made the Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests the trustee that will guard 
the pines for generations to come. 

A score or so of the largest pines are from 
two hundred to three hundred years old, and 
more than one hundred feet high, clear of 
branches for about seventy feet from the 
ground. There are few if any other pines like 
this wonderful group left in New England, 
which was so rich in them a few generations 
ago. These are still growing lustily, and seem 
to be good for at least another century. 

One writer, in praising the owner of the 
trees and the people of Sutton for the efforts 
that saved the pines, referred to what he 
termed the ‘‘unexpected display of sentiment 
in this typical New England country com- 
munity.’’ It may have been sentiment, but 
it was also a very practical kind of common 
sense, for it recognized the fact that in the 
natural beauty of those trees the town has a 
possession of great value. 

& 


N all parts of New England there are won- 

derful old elms. They stand singly in 
farmhouse dooryards and in rows along the 
highways. They arch the quiet village streets 
and beautify the grounds of public buildings. 
In some places insect pests have made sad havoc 
among the elms, but in all the New England 
States there are many still standing, beloved 
by those who dwell near them and admired by 
all who pass. The people of Westport, Con- 
necticut, feel that in ‘‘the Burr elm’’ they 
have one of the finest trees in the country, and 
the picture at the top of this page goes far to 
support their contention. Daniel Burr planted 
the tree a little more than a hundred years 
ago. There is a stone above his grave in the 
old meetinghouse cemetery on the hill near 
by, but the great tree, beneath which his 
grandchildren’s grandchildren are playing this 
summer, is a better monument. 

The story is not an unfamiliar one in a hun- 
dred towns in this part of the country, but 
few trees set out during the War of 1812 have | to 
grown as this one has. It is so huge that it 
makes the old Burr homestead beneath its 
branches look like a doll house. The trunk 
is seventeen feet in circumference near the 
ground. From the main trunk spring five 
immense branches, each a tree in itself, which 
divide and subdivide until the giant tree is 
almost a forest. When Daniel Burr brought 
the straight young sapling from his father’s 
wood lot, and set it in the ground close to the 
well sweep, between the old stone wall and 
the highway, he probably thought little of all 
the happiness that the tree would shelter, or 
of the glory that it would add to the landscape 
a century after his work was ended. More 
likely he was thinking of the threatened British 
invasion of Connecticut, or of the girl over on | 
Long’ Island who was to become his wife. | 
The British invasion failed, and the girl | 
becanie an old lady and went to her rest years | 
ago. | But the tree still stands, and the grand- 
children of the little ones who are playing 
under it will bless the memory of the man 
who set it there. ® 


OSTON is interested in the suggestion that 
there should be some observance, in 1915, | Lad 
of the bicentenary of Boston Light, the oldest | 
and probably the best known of the many | 
lights along the New England coast. The light | 
stands well out to sea, eight miles from Boston | 
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itself, although only a little more than a mile 
from Point Allerton, in the town of Hull. It 
stands on one of ‘‘the Brewsters,’’ the small 
islands so named about 1621 in honor of Elder 
Brewster of Pilgrim fame. The i 
island on which the light stands was also called 
Beacon Island in early days, for it was the 
site of a beacon for the guidance of sailors for 
a generation or more before the General Court 
voted, in 1715, to erect a lighthouse there. 

That first lighthouse cost 2,386 pounds ster- 
ling. The keeper, George Worthylake, was 
drowned, with his wife and daughter, in 1718, 
while sailing up the harbor to Boston. They 
are buried in Copps Hill Cemetery. Benjamin 
Franklin, then a lad learning the printers’ 
trade, wrote a long set of stanzas on the event, 
which he sold about the streets. During the 
Revolution there was some desperate fighting 
on the little island where the lighthouse stands. 
Several hundred Continental soldiers landed 
there, and attacked the British garrison. There 
was -considerable loss on each side, but the 
Americans partly destroyed the lighthouse and 
took a few prisoners. The incident had an 
echo in the British Parliament, when Colonel 
Barré rose to exclaim that ‘‘they burn even 
the lighthouse, under the nose of the fleet, 
and carry off the men sent to repair it!’’ 
After the British evacuated Boston in March, 

776, they left a party of marines in posses- 
sion of the lighthouse. They held it for three 
months, and then blew it up when they left. 

A new lighthouse, the present one, was built 
in 1783, and is thus getting well into its second 
century of usefulness. It stands ninety-eight 
feet above sea level. The famous revolving 
light is visible sixteen miles on a clear night. 
Seen from the many vessels that pass in and 
out daily, the little island seems to be only a 
mass of rocks showered with spray, but it has 
spots of fertility and beauty, and three families 
live there in comfort. From time to time a 
public school has been maintained there for 
the benefit of the children in those families— 
one of the smallest public schools in America. 
And what a place for a school—a room in the 
top of the lightkeeper’s house, with the ocean 
stretching from the door to the horizon, and 
vessels constantly passing ! 
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A CAUSE FOR CONGRATULATION. 
POLISH couple came before a justice of 
the peace to be married, says the Troy 
Times. The young man presented his 

marriage license, and the pair stood up for the 
ceremony. 

** Join re i the justice 

They did ae and aaa looked at at the 


document, w A him to unite in 
matrimony Zacharewitz Perzynski and Leoko- 


J 
** Ahem !’’ he said. ae do you 
take this woman —’’ and so forth. 
““Yes, sir,’’ the young man. 
“Leo-r'mh’m i, do you take this man to 
‘*Yes, sir,’’ eo Se aa. 
‘Then I pronounce y ou man and wife,’’ said 
the justice, glad to find something’ he could 
ronounce. ‘‘And I heartily congratulate y 
on having reduced Gass two ames ‘to 
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THE FIRST BLANKET. 


CCORDING to the London Chronicle, the 
-eold winter of 1340 gave the comforting 
blanket to England, and afterward to 
the rest of the world. Its inventor, Thomas 
Blanquet, was a Flemish merchant, settled in 
Bristol, who had fallen from affinence into 
want. 
He and his wife were suffering from intense 
—% > outs ee Oe Seek Oe 
on 


of the peace. 
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MR. KIPLING’S NAME. 


HE new ‘‘Seven Seas’’ edition of Mr. 

Rudyard Kipling’s works has brought 

out a great deal of interesting gossip 
about that famous Englishman. What may 
be more or less interesting to lovers of Kipling 
is the fact, not generally known, that he was 
christened ‘‘ Joseph Rudyard Kipling. ’’ 

The origin of the gn by which he is best 
known is _ interesting. e Rudyard is a 
beautiful sheet of water in ‘North Staffordshire, 
ays 1t was at a picnic at the lake that 

Lock wood a ae first met. Miss Mac- 

girl, his future wife. They 

commemorated that ha py occasion by giving 
their son the name of Rudyard. 
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NOVEL FLATTERY. 
TALE of David Hume, which appears in 
Francis Watt’s ‘‘Book of Edinburgh 
Anecdote,’’ shows the famous: philoso- 
pher in the light of a flatterer. 


wee the Firth in a gale, he said to 
y W: who was in ‘the boat, that they 
would soon be food for fishes. ‘Will they eat 
you or me?’’ said the lady. 
‘*Ah,’’ was the gallant answer, ‘‘those that 
are = = an will undoubtedly fall foul of me, | 
but the epicures will attack your ladyship. ’’ 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES and CAMPS 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Academy, S will be pleased to send to anyone 
esting it a Catalogue of any Academy, School, Business 
College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal sak Co lege or University. Kindly 
indicate whether you have in mind one for con or for girls, and if you have any 
preference as to its location. Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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GODDARD SEMINARY (THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 
Course. “Susie. State Teacher's Teaming Course, Domesec | THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Sdence. Hew Large co mpa & Bulldings. (8 crammar "School Maas. aes. offers excellent opportunities 


Gymnasium. Athletic Field. $250 ay extras. to Graduates to learn one of the m 
2, e- 
ORLANDO K. ieee Litt. D., Prin., Box 2, Barre, Vt. h ing, Yom for shop. receive adequate wages f: ‘om 


ad the be; for work. Ap- 
SCHOOL OF for 30 years. Send for, geet St a. are revadmitted ant times. Write for illustrated 
. “E 


Dr. Curry’ s books. catalogue. All ‘agglications should be sent to t! 
EXPRESSION &:; Bookie! summer EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF THE a 
terms held in Boston, Asheville, University “of Vermont, 


Chicago. Books lent for home | ar- 
8. &§ CURRY, Ph D., Litt. D, Pres, Copley Sq. Boston, Mass. Dr. Mertin’s pre co on pm 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL WART STONE ‘ne Mngt 


agen School, 179 West Ave. Bridge- 
port, Academic, kindergarten, primary and a 


courses. Boarding and day school. Extensive eenides for thor- 
eugh work. State certificate. $350 covers all expense. 16th 
year. Booklets. Address MARY C. MILLS, Principal. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


fe eat agent Sct Wee High eevation” Bight buldings: 
1 ear e e ion 
100 ames. te A for and boys. 
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3 Packages 
25c. 











New gymnasium. Athletic field. School farm. Parcel Post 
CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal, Meriden, N. H. Ifnot at your dealer's 
Nickeled Hanger FREE 


COLBY ACADEMY 


New London, N. H. In the New Hampshire 9 o 

educational. College certificate. General courses. 

ture. Domestic Arts. Music. $150,000 in new bul cings. 
jum. Athletic Moderate wment. 


Gist year. JUSTIN 0. WELLMAN, A. B., Principal. 


HEBRON ACADEMY 
Hebron, Me. Founded 1804. A Maine school, with 
modern methods and modern teachers. For boys 
and girls. Send for catalogue. 

WILLIAM E. SARGENT, Litt. D., Principal. 
“I have always considered Monson 


bollege.  igae, a odmnatty adavred tg [igind bows for 
M Oo N so ACADEMY 


ilith YEAR 
ieee ates Son Retens, - Die tH 


Handif old 


Sanitary Toilet Paper 


A Tine, -_ oer tissue, made from absolutely 
clea: 4a Served one 
double sheet ‘ata time. litter, no waste. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., Leominster, Mass. 
Sawyer Comet Blue Co., felting Agents, 


Broad Street, 


‘SATIN GLOSS 
7 Liquid Stove Polish 4 






























Certificate 
privilege, utifully Ege yped Athistic Shake well. Apply and polish with cloth 
Director. Rate $380.” Pund for boys of Resident Physical | @ or brush. It’s donein a moment and your 
For catalogue and book of views, stove looks like new. 
HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING, Prin., Monson, Mass. Satin Gloss 
cannot burn nor 
expiode—in strict 


; e ‘ compliance with 
Lowell Textil =o 

Wi e setts law. 
Scientific and practical training in all 
of textile manufacture, including 





Screw-Top Cans. 


15 Cts. 


Ask your dealer 

Sor Satin Gloss, 
the improved 
stove polish. 

Satin Gloss 


courses in % 

Wool Manufacturing, Textile Designing, 

Chemistry and Dyeing, Textile Engineering. 

Degrees of B. T. E. (Bachelor of Textile En- 

gineering) and B. T. D. (Bachelor of Textile 

Dyeing) offered for completion of prescribed 
four-year courses. 


Certified graduates of High Schools and 
Academies admitted without examination. 


Fall Term begins September 28, 1914. 
For catalogue address CHAS. H. EAMES, 
S. B., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 
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Persons desirous of TRO mao RO Pian tem 
Bookk: Secretaries, 


eepers, Stenographers, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 

opportunity for study and practice under the direction and supervision of a 
corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 

CoursES — General Commercial course, Stenographic course, Secretarial 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial ‘Teachers course. 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 
cheerful and healthful surroundings. 

This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. 

Persons who cannot call for personal interview may have printed information 
of terms and conditions by mail. Will reopen September 8th. 

H. E. HIBBARD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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TILTON SEMINARY 


"in the the foothills of the White Mountains. Seven ae. ) =r a $30,000 gymnasium and new dinin shell. | 

Separate dormitories for ain nae men and women. Athle ields. paration for college or business usic, 
Art, Elocution. — ‘rain ing. Special courses -y Mine school graduates. Home Economics, including 
Science. Mod on rates. 


CHASE COTTA FOR YOUNG Boys 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All eadeets of S and athletic fields. 
House mother. Endowment permits moderate terms. For 2h of _—_ department address, 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


Waltham School for Girls Wakham, 


, 10 miles from Boston. In open country. 6 build- 
ings. Separate fireproof homes for older and 
younger girls. Gymnasium. Outdoor sports. 
Household Arts, General and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. 55th year. Address ¢ 


= George B. Beaman, Ph.D., Principal. 
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NDER the crook- 
UJ edest of the 

crooked apple 
trees Fiducia Strong lay 
perfectly still, dreaming 
with wide-open eyes. 
Fiducia’s name had 
come down to her from a 
slim young great-aunt ; 
a miniature of this 
aunt, which hung on 
the wall of Fiducia’s 
diminutive white room, 
showed eyes as big and 
dark and hair as curly 
as Fiducia’s own. Fi- 
ducia did not altogether 
like her name; it lent 
itself as readily to 
Brother Jim’s teasing 
‘*Fido’”’? as to Uncle 
Ted’s gayly hilarious 
‘*Duce,’’? or mother’s 
gentle ‘‘Ducie.’”’ But 
she liked her dreams 
very much; they were 
companions for her 
every mood. 

As she lay on the 
grass in the orchard, 
with her head pillowed 
on her interlocked arms, 
Fiducia was playing the 
‘* what-if’? game. A 
book beside her had 
started her dreaming. 
The book was about a 
boy, —like a great many 
girls, Fiducia enjoyed 
reading boys’ books, — 
and in the next to the 
last chapter the boy 
had saved another boy 
from drowning. If you 
had asked Fiducia, she 
would have admitted 
that escapes from 
drowning are very common in 
books, but the knowledge had 
not in the least tempered the 
chills that ran down her spine 
while she read. Now, as she 
lay gazing up through the old 
apple tree at the blue sky, Fi- 
ducia herself was in the water. 

‘*What if Sally Todd and I,’’ she was think- 
ing, ‘‘were walking beside Beaver River, and 
Sally crept out on that big willow bough that 
reaches out over the deep place to get—well, I 
don’t know just what she crept out to get—and 
she slipped off the bough and tumbled in, and 
I jumped in after her?’’ 

The thought of the chilly plunge set Fiducia 
shivering in the June sunshine. But her fin- 
gers closed valiantly on Sally’s dress just as 
Sally was sinking for the third time; bat- 


tling desperately with one hand, and support- | book 


ing Sally with the other, she made her way to 
shore. It did not matter at all that Fiducia 
did not know how to swim. ‘‘What if I could 
swim?’’ disposed of that difficulty. But it is 
hard work to rescue a person from drowning. 
It is hard work to clamber up a steep brier- 
grown bank, and incessantly to work a per- 
son’s arms until, after you have ‘‘hoped against 
hope’’ for what seems hours and hours, a sigh 
escapes Sally’s lips, and her eyes open just as 
the doctor is driving by. The doctor said 
afterward that if Sally had been in the water 
another minute — 

The what-if game is a very convenient game 
to play. It takes no account of age, or stature, 
or ability. You play it according to what you 
think you would like to do, instead of what 
you are able to do, although you may enjoy 
that very well. It can be played anywhere. 
ridutia had played the what-if game almost 
ever since she could remember. There is a 
way to play the game so that it comes true 
cnee in a while: Fiducia had sometimes 
played it that way. ‘What if to-morrow 
snould be a beautiful day, and mother should 
ve us a picnic?’’ Or, ‘‘What if Aunt Lucy 
\ould take me to New York with her when 
1e goes next week?’’ But it is dangerous to 
lay the game that way, for if the day is not 
pleasant, or if Aunt Lucy goes alone, it leaves 
a sting. Far the better way is to launch out 

boldly on the ocean of what-ifs away from the 
rae - of fact. 

Fiducia continued to play the game that 

‘une day. After recovering from Sally’s 

“escue, she climbed a hitherto unconquered 
mountain peak, and by her presence of mind, 

“ived two men from falling to certain death. 
She was in the act of dragging a child 
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rom under the hoofs of a pair of plunging | to do next, and that’s part of the fun, isn "t it?”” | both to have new shoes on the trip, and Nancy | 
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fire-engine horses when veil ee : .: 
Uncle Ted hailed her from  * w eS | 
the garden: p 

**Duce! Ducette! Oh, I say, 
Duce, where in the world are you?’’ 

The lithe young girl rose up from under the | 
apple tree, and taking the low stone wall in a 
leap, joined Uncle Ted by the arbor. 

‘*Mooning, Duce! Mooning again, I’ll be 
bound. ’’ 

She laughed, coloring, and displayed the 
He shook his head, unconvinced. ‘‘I said 
mooning, miss. ’’ 

‘‘Well, imagining things—just a bit.’’ 
‘‘What kind of things? Floods? Fires? 
Tornadoes? Bears? Burglars? Out with it, | 

Ducee.’’ 

Her dark eyes laughed up at him. ‘‘Oh, 
just adventures. But I’m not imagining now. 
Where are we going ?’’ 


‘‘Going? Who said anything about going | 
anywhere ?’’ 
‘*You! You called me. Is it Fairport?’’ 


‘*T thought you weren’t imagining things.’’ 
‘‘Then it isn’t Fairport to-day. Maybe 
it’s —’’ 

‘*Errands, Duce. Errands over half the| 
county, as nearly as I can make out from your 
mother. I’m looking for somebody to amuse 
the chauffeur. ’’ 

Fiducia laughed, and running her arm 
through her uncle’s, turned him toward the 
house. ‘‘I’ll be ready in just two minutes, 
Uncle Ted.’’+ 

‘*You! Who asked you to go along?’’ 

‘*Nobody asked me; I’m just going.’’ 

‘*Well, well, get your hat.’’ 

As the automobile flew along the winding 
hilly brown roads, it was a very wide-awake 
Fiducia that sat beside the man at the wheel. 
The wind set her dark curls flying. Her eyes 
sparkled and her lips parted. 

**O Uncle Ted, no matter how often we do | 
it, I just love to eat up a hill!’’ 

Uncle Ted threw out the clutch. ‘‘ Better) 
than mooning, Duce?’’ 

‘*You can’t moon,’’ said Fiducia, ‘‘when 
you’re doing something. ’’ 

**T see,’’ said Uncle Ted. ‘‘ But when you’ve | 
done it, yon can moon about what you’re going | 





. 
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was to be shown off to 
half a dozen of Nanecy’s 
mother’s old friends. 
‘* Just five-minute stops, 
Ted,’’ Aunt Adeline 
promised. 

It was all very gay 
and jolly and peaceful, 
Fiducia thought after- 
ward; at the time she 
had not known quite 
how happy and content 
they all were. It did 
not come, the eye- 
opener, at any of the 
five-minute stops, or in 
front of the shoe store, 
where the car waited 
empty while clerks 
fitted shoes to the 
wriggling little feet, 
and Fiducia and Uncle 
Ted consumed straw- 
berries and cream in a 
shop across the street. 
Nor did it oceur by the 
post office, where they 
stopped for stamps, nor 
near the news room, 
where Uncle Ted 
bought papers. It was 
in front of the fish mar- 
ket, with the motor 
purring rhythmically, 
the tonneau loaded for 
the run home, and 
Uncle Ted inside the 
store, that the thing 
happened. : 

Fiducia saw the car 
first ; the others did not 
see it at all. Fiducia 
was looking over her 
shoulder, talking with 
Aunt Adeline, and ad- 
miring baby’s new 
shoes, which he was 
holding up for her to see. Far 
up the street she saw it zig- 
zagging crazily toward them. 

‘*They’re the loveliest new 
shoes I ever saw, sweetheart,’’ 
she said, and wondered who 
could be driving a car in that 
manner. 

‘* Most likely you won’t| Then she noticed that it was red, and coming 
ever do it, Uncle Ted.’’ on very fast, that the street was not wide, and 
**So bad as that, is it?’’ | that people were running and gesticulating 

‘You see,’’ said Fiducia, blush- | and yelling. A wagon rattled round a corner 
ing rosily, ‘‘ you generally moon) | into a side street. An automobile shot by at 
about — well, about things you won’t get a/| high speed; the driver shouted something as 
chance to do. I don’t think that anything | he fied. A woman ran out and snatched a 
really exciting happens to girls nowadays. ’’ | child from the road. As if by magic, the street 

‘They go to school,’’ Uncle Ted said, ‘‘and | was cleared. 
they run about the country in the cars of | ‘*What is the noise about?’’ asked Fiducia’s 
obliging uncles; and they give parties and go | mother, settling her packages more securely. 
to them; and they eat, drink, and dress more; Aunt Adeline started to turn her head. 
or less often every day; and they consume ice- Fiducia realized that now there was nothing 
cream sodas whenever they see a shop that | between them and the mad red car. It was 
sells them. That may not be your idea of|on the same side of the road as they. Odd 
excitement, Duce, but I’m sure I’ve heard girls | that the driver did not turn out or stop. 
say, ‘Oh, I’ve just had the most exciting time!’ | What if he had lost control? What if the car 
Your friend Sally, for example.’’ | were running away? 

Fiducia laughed. ‘‘I mean,’’ she began, ‘‘I| Then conviction was forced upon her mind. 
mean —’’ Then she decided not to tell him | The car was running away ! 
what she meant. She found that she really| Fiducia slipped into her uncle’s seat at the 
could not tell him. She had never even told | wheel. She laid her hands on the things that 
her mother of the what-if game. Uncle Ted had kept his hands on, and moved 








‘‘When are you going to teach me how to| them as she had seen him move them. The 
drive the car?’’ she asked, car started, then leaped intoits pace. The girl 
Uncle Ted saw only a pink-cheeked niece | heard gasps and shrieks behind her; her 


who began a sentence that never ended, and | mother’s voice, startled, commanding. Fingers 
who neatly evaded all his attempts to corner grabbed at her shoulder and dropped away. 
her. He had no idea that in sitting beside | | Blanched faces, open-mouthed, whizzed past. 
that niece he was so close tea potential heroine. She set the siren shrilling, and pushing the lever 
The girl of the fly-away curls and the mischie- | over as far as it would go, tore along the road. 
vous eyes and the quick-coming blushes was | Not until then did she turn her face, and 
not conscious of it, either, although she knew | then not far enough to lose sight of the straight 
more about the matter than Uncle Ted. The/| brown path in front. 

what-if game always-seems a little ridieulous| ‘‘Aunt Adeline,’’ she said, quietly, ‘‘when 
when you are not playing it. that runaway car stops or turns off, tell me.’’ 

‘*When am I going to teach you to drive a| ‘‘It’s stopping now,’’ said Aunt Adeline. 
car?’’ repeated Uncle Ted. ‘‘At six-thirty | ‘‘It’s’’—her breath caught—‘‘it’s running—up 
to-morrow morning. Are you good for it?’’ |—a tree!’’ 

‘*Of course I am.’’ Fiducia slowed down, and presently put her 

**Done!’’ foot on the brake. 

The car shot across small, shining brooks, Uncle Ted arrived by the first automobile he 
through shady woods, between fields white | could command; he found Nancy’s mother in 
with daisies and yellow with buttercups. The | hysterics by the roadside, clinging to Fiducia’s 
two on the front seat teased each other like | mother; Aunt Adeline was bathing the face of 
the inveterate comrades that they were. the man lying by the shattered car, and Fiducia 

Sometimes they tossed remarks back into | was walking down the road with the children. 
the tonneau. Fiducia’s mother was there, and | The men with Uncle Ted ran to the aid of 
her mother’s guest, and Aunt Adeline. There, | the injured driver; Uncle Ted, satisfied that 
too, were baby and Bet, and the guest’s small, | his party was safe, hurried after Fiducia. 
yellow-haired Nancy. Baby and Bet were | Solemnly he shook her hand. 

**Duce, how did you ever manage to do it?’’ 
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**T don’t know,”’ said Fiducia, reflectively. 
‘*Somehow it seemed just to—do itself.’’ 

**T didn’t see it.’’ The words came slowly, 
in a voice that Fiducia had never heard before. 
‘‘But they tell me that if you hadn’t been so 
quick —’’ 

**Quick !’’ said Fiducia. 
slow, so slow —’’ 

Uncle Ted picked up baby, and turned again 
to Fiducia. 

**Duce, you’re a—trump! 
home. ’’ 

The sidewalks were full of people when they 
ran baek through the little town. The people 
stared at the car, and some of them smiled and 
some of them shouted. At the fish market 
Uncle Ted slowed up, and Fiducia ran in for 
the fish. When she came back, there was a 
erowd round the car. 


‘*T thought I was 


Now let’s go 


a cheer rose. 

‘*That was for you,’’ said Uncle Ted, as 
they rolled away. 

**For me?’’ cried Fiducia. 

Then suddenly, as she stared at her uncle, 
it dawned on the girl what had happened. 
The what-if game had come true. 

Fiducia awoke the next morning not only to 
keep her six-thirty appointment, but, like | 
another before her, to find herself famous. 

“OQ Fil’? gasped Sally Todd. ‘‘Oh, you 
splendid, splendid thing! How did you ever 
do it?”’ 

**Cousin Tom says everyone in the car might | 


did,’’ declared May Francis. ‘‘Cousin Tom 
says you’re a heroine. And I say you ought | 


to have one of those medals they give people | 


for doing things like that. ’’ 

‘*Ned won’t believe it when I tell him you | 
never drove a car in your life before yester- | 
day,’’ Mary Blake chimed in. ‘‘How could | 


As she sprang into her | 
seat, a man shouted something, and instantly | 


knew. Everyone could not be mistaken. 
was a heroine. 
|mured the word in the privacy of her room, 
to hear how it sounded; now and then she 
heard it in the midst. of babbling tongues. 


‘‘What’s the heroine thinking about so| deeper in his honesty, ‘‘you can’t count on| gas, then sand, stones and oil. 


A heroine! Fiducia mur- | 


‘*Why should [?’’ Fiducia asked. 

**Girls always do.’’ 

She was silent. 

‘*] mean,’’ Dick explained, floundering | 


| then some one spoke to her about. it, and she | Enderby, when they had finally passed the | heavy sinker and reamer, were hurled sky- 
She | car and the mare was trotting placidly. 


ward; they wrecked the derrick and all the 
connecting gear ! 

‘*We had struck oil! 

‘*Everyone ran, even the impassive Tatars. 
We knew only too well what would follow: 
With fine 


hard ?’’ a voice would ask, and Fiducia would | | girls the way you can on fellows—in an emer- | presence of mind, McKay shut off his furnace 
\é | gency, youknow. They’re not good for much | fire before he ran, or we might have had a gas 


blush and murmur: 


‘*How can you be so silly!’’ Naturally, she | in a tight place. ’’ | 


blushed less the more she heard it. 


Fiducia looked at him with genuine interest | 


Possibly she might have stopped blushing | in her face. 


altogether if Dick Enderby had not come to) 
visit his aunt. 
appallingly frank, and he had small liking for 


girls, and less knowledge of them. But he | ally, nobody had told him! 


Dick was tall and broad and | 


knew enough to know that a fellow must take | 


them home from a party, even though it was | never driven a machine before,’’ she said. 


perfectly light, and the distance not so great 
that it would hurt them to walk. Therefore, 
after a party at the Balls’, Dick chose 
Fiducia as the least of several evils, and they 
whirled away behind @ high-stepping mare. 
Dick’s aunt held that automobiles were 
‘*newfangled.’’ 

So did the mare. When they met one she 
made her opinion evident to all concerned. 


‘I’m glad you didn’t scream,’’ said Dick | 


CAPPING: 


have been killed if you hadn’t done what you | 


| ee 2 © 
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‘*Aren’t they ?’’ | 
‘*No,’’ said Dick Enderby. 

He had not heard. Fiducia knew it. Actu- | 
‘*T raced with a runaway car once when I’d 


‘*What’s that?’’ | 
She told him briefly, in matter-of-fact words. 
He nodded. ‘‘ Any fellow would, you know. ’’ 
‘*You mean, ’’—her voice was eager,—‘‘you | 
mean you don’t think it was so wonderful?’”’ | 
‘‘Lucky you had a clear road.’”? Then he| 
remembered. ‘‘Thunder! You’re a girl!’’ 
Fiducia laughed—a half -chagrined, half- 
relieved, wholly carefree laugh. ‘‘I guess it | 


was lucky I had a free road,’’ she said. 








| explosion. 

‘*When the rods and derrick timbers had 
| fallen, we rushed back to work the cap over the 
orifice of the well tube, for as yet only gas was 


| blowing off. So tremendous was the roaring 


that it was almost impossible to make an order 


| heard; but McKay and I, assisted by three 
of the Tatas, started to work the kalpak 
forward over the tube with the worm gear. 


The gas was so suffocating that at times we 
| had to run back in order to breathe. 

‘* Before we had the cap halfway across the 
mouth of the tube, sand began to come up, 
\and striking on the edge of the cap, flew 
every way at once. Such was the force of 
the blast that those fine grains of sand pene- 
trated the skin of our hands, or faces. It felt 
| hot as fire. We had to run again and get 
gloves and mufflers. Coarser grains of gravel 
and small stones were also coming up, shoot- 
ing out of sight and falling like hailstones. 

‘*The roar grew even louder. <A crowd of 
workmen from the neighboring wells gathered 
as near as they dared, and watched our efforts. 
Terrified by the raging jets and the stones, 
two of my Kurd crew had bolted; but three 
bolder spirits from another of the Nobel wells 
came voluntarily to take their places. 

‘*We had given only a few more turns to the 


HEN Thomas Edwards returned to| ten to fourteen inches; whereas in Pennsyl- | screw gear, however, when oil began to come 
Baku after his. adventures with the | vania a diameter of from four to seven inches | | up—Taw, sticky, green petroleum from the 
‘** sacred fire,’’ the Tatar outbreak | is thought sufficient for oil wells. 


| had quieted down. Work was resumed at the 


‘* After several disastrous experiences at the | 


| great natural vats below ; it shivered itself into 
| Spray against the kalpak, and flew off a hun- 


you remember to do the right things, even if | Nobel refinéries. He still wrote regularly to us | Nobel Works, we found it wiser to dig down | dred feet on all sides. The part of the jet that 
|at the old farm, and although he had no more | to a depth of from twenty to thirty feet round | did not strike the edge of the cap shot three 


you had watched your uncle?” 


‘*The boys say you’re all right, Fi,’’ Gladys | 


Ball declared. ‘‘I heard Bill 
Hunt bragging about you to that 


fights with pirates or voyages upon a burning 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





boy he has up here from Exeter. 
Bill saw it, you know. He says 
you never turned a hair.’’ 

‘* Dear child,’’ said Fiducia’s 
mother’s friends, in varying ac- 
cents, but with monotonous uni- 
formity of sentiment, ‘Show proud 
your mother must be of you! That 
was a wonderful thing for a girl 
to do.’’ 

And the men—friends of her 
father and grandfather—said, ‘‘So 
you’re the brave girl we’ve been 
hearing about lately. Bless our 
souls, a slip of a thing, after 
all !’” 

In a week Fiducia knew it by 
heart. ‘‘The young lady who —’’ 
‘*Fi is the girl whom mother was 
telling you about last night.’’ 
Wherever she went, she wore a 
tag. Even the boys showed Fiducia 
they had not forgotten, and as for 
the girls — 

‘*T think it’s real mean of you 
not to tell us exactly how you felt. ’’ 

‘*But I didn’t feel,’’ Fiducia 
would say, desperately. ‘‘I just 
saw the car coming, and then I— 
why, [ tried to remember exactly 
what it was that Uncle Ted always did when 
we started; that was all—really and truly.’’ 

‘*Weren’t you seared ?’’ 

**Yes, I suppose so. I didn’t have time to 
think whether I was or not.’’ 

‘*You must have been. ‘Tell us how it feels 
to be scared stiff. ’’ 

After a while Fiducia gave it up. She had 
to tell them something, they were so persistent. 
She grew used to rehearsing the few paltry 
sensations she had really had, —Fiducia refused 
to add an iota of faney to the fact,—and_ the 
more used she grew, the less paltry and inad- 
equate they sounded to her. She stopped play- 
ing the what-if game. When a game becomes 
alive, you do not have to go on playing it. 

‘‘She will be spoiled!’’ sighed Fiducia’s 
mother. But she could not keep the pride out 
of her voice, however light might be the words 
in which she answered the congratulations of 
her callers. Fiducia heard it. 

**Keep your hair on, Fido,’’ her brother 
advised her. 

Fiducia laughed ; the next morning she caught 
him showing the automobile to the Exeter boy. 

‘*His uncle owns the same make,’’ her 
brother explained, with elaborate carelessness. 

Even Uncle Ted was worried, but he con- 
cealed his pride no better than the others. 


Fiducia could not help’ knowing that they | 


thought her wonderful. Perhaps she was 
wonderful. It must be so. 
thought so at first. The truth is that Fiducia 
had been dreadfully disappointed. The reali- 
zation that her ‘‘mooning’’ had at last trans- 
ferred its frequently rehearsed great moment 
to the world of fact had left her cold. The 
real moment was so much less thrilling than 
its counterfeits of the what-if game. She had 
been too busy to taste the flavor of it at the 
time, and now—now it did not seem to belong 
to her life at all. Sometimes she wondered 
whether she had really done the thing, and 


sea to describe, his accounts of the work in 
the petroleum fields were thrilling enough. 
‘‘We had been drilling for a week,’’ he 
wrote in one letter, ‘‘and had got down to the 
level at which oil is usually struck at Baku. 
That is always an anxious moment with us 
at the Nobel Works—the moment when the 
drill breaks through into the great pent-up 
reservoirs of oil beneath the basin of the Cas- 
pian. Atthe Pennsylvania, Kansas and Texas | 
oil fields spouting oil wells are sometimes | 
tapped, but never are there such mad spout- 
ings as at Baku. 
example, suddenly exploded in a veritable oil 
voleano three hundred’ feet in height, flooded 


Caspian, and finally took fire; 
on all sides. 

to waste from the Droojba. 
well belched forth,oil at the rate of thirty 
thousand gallons an hour. All efforts to ‘cap’ 
it failed. Masonry blocks and timbers were 


man’s life was worth to go near the well; 


heads of workmen. 





She had not | 


| ‘spouter’ 


| Oil that would have made an immense fortune 
| for the owners, if it could have been controlled, 
became an agent of destruction to all surround- 
ing property. 


struck at a depth of from seventeen hundred 
to two thousand feet. At Baku we make the 








| be drawn out, so as to test the pressure of the | nately, nothing struck me. 


The Droojba well, for | 
| found adequate at the Nobel Works. 


everything in the vicinity, formed petroleum | 
lakes, ran in viscous brooks down into the | 
it spread ruin | 


| 


| between the unclouded blue sky and the black- 


the top of the well, and fill in round it solidly | 





SUDDENLY, WITH A ROAR, FIVE HUNDRED FEET OF DRILL RODS WERE HURLED SKYWARD. 


with concrete, so that when oil was struck, 
and we tried to cap the well, the tube should 
not blow out, or burst laterally in the ground. 
We used a cap, or kalpak, that consisted of a | 
heavy iron lid, or cover, attached by flanges | 
to iron beams deeply embedded in the concrete, 
and so arranged that it could be first slid for- 
ward with a worm gear over the top of the 
well tube, and then tightened down on it. In| 
the top of the kalpak is a little slide that can | 





| oil or the gas. 
‘‘Kalpaks of that kind had hitherto been | 
I sup- 
posed that the well we were drilling would be 
much like the other seventy wells on the 
Nobel property. 
‘*The well was in the midst of a scattered 


In the east the black smoke of fifteen | 
refineries was rolling up into the bright blue | 
heavens. There is a strange contrast at Baku 


| ened, oil-sodden earth. Week after week the | 


blown aside like straws. It was as much as a/| 


weather is clear, with never a drop of rain or | 


|a smirch of fog across the sky; but now and | 


stones, sand and oil shot up, out of sight, to| then the north wind blows with steady, search- 
fall in showers and smash roofs, tanks, or the 


ing force, and the oil wells spout with redoubled 
vigor. Why, I do not know. The wind, as | 


‘‘Nothing is so dreaded at Baku as a/ it chanced, rose on this particular day, and 
that breaks loose. The Droojba| sent the black smoke pillars eddying out to 
ruined the oil company that bored the well. | 


‘“‘My workmen were all Asiatics—all, that 


| is, except Andrew McKay, the Scotch engineer | 


well tubes of much thicker iron than is used | 
in“America, and give them a diameter of from | 


who managed the steam power. The steam 
boiler was under a shed eighty feet from the 


‘‘At Baku, oil is often tapped by the time | derrick; and at every unusual sound, I saw | 
that the boring bit has penetrated to a depth | 
of five hundred feet; in America, it is usually | 


Andy cock his eye in the direction of the 
derrick. But the others moved about with 
true Oriental impassiveness. 

‘Suddenly, with a roar like that of the 
exhaust of some huge steamship, five hundred 


feet of drill rods, together with the boring bit, | 


hundred feet into the air, and fell back in a 
rain of oil that quickly saturated 
everything near it. In two min- 
utes we were soaked to our skins, 
but worked away desperately to 
get the cap over the hole. 

‘*At last we got it across, but 
oi] jets, stiff as needles, squirted 
every which way from beneath it. 
A jet of that shooting oil the size 
of your finger would actually bow! 
@ man over. The jets flew un- 
expectedly here, there, and every- 
where. 

‘‘We wanted to tighten the cap 
down over the tube and clamp it 

“there so tight that no oil could 
squirt out. That need we had 
provided for in advance by plac- 
ing two screws at the sides of the 
kalpak. But after several valiant 
attempts to approach and turn 
the levers, my assistants fell back, 
drenched with oil. Something had 
to be done, however; so, muffling 
myself in old coats and sacks, 
to break the force of the squirt- 
ing oil, I crawled forward through 
the seething puddles on the.ground. 
I got one side of the kalpak down; 
then—after falling back for a mo- 
ment, in order to get a breath—| 
crept up on the other side and had 

hold of the lever, when, with a rending, jar- 
ring sound, kalpak, iron beams, and great frag- 

ments of the concrete packing round the well 

tube, went up in another volcano of sand, vil 

and gas. 

‘**T was so nearly blinded that I could not see ; 

I lay cringing with terror, lest the heavy cap 

and beams should fall on me. Above the roar 

I heard the warning shouts of the spectators. 
Then down came the scattered mass. Fortu- 

One beam half 

buried itself in the sand a few yards awa) 

The kalpak itself crashed through the roof of 

a shed. It weighed half a ton, and no doubt 
it had gone a hundred feet into the air! The 
well was now playing free again; it was 


| belching oil at the rate of fifty thousand 
|gallons an hour, and flooding everythin: 
| forest of oil derricks, surrounded by hot, bare round. 

‘*No one knows how much crude oil went | hills. 
For weeks the | 


‘*T was at a loss to know what to do. Mucii 
to my relief, Mr. Ludwig Nobel came up fron: 


| the refineries, and bade us all retire to a sale 
| distance for a time; he hoped that the first 


violence of the gush would soon expend itsel! 

‘*As soon as this well began to spout, thi 
pressure in the Droojba well, although at : 
considerable distance, fell off fully one-hal! 
Apparently, we had tapped the same pent-u 
reservoir of oil. Like the Droojba, the new 
well bade fair to be a long-lived spouter, a!) 
to work as much havoc. All that day it playe:! 
with undiminished violence, and the next, anv 
the next. 

‘*Oil to the value of $10,000 a day was run 
ning into the sea. What was worse, enormou- 
heaps of oil sand were forming, that burie 
sheds, pipe lines, and other adjacent property. 
Owners of near-by oil wells, who were affect! 
by the spouter, were protesting vigorously, a1 


| threatening suits for damage. As engineer lv 


the Nobel Company, I felt that it was incu 


| bent on me to exert myself. 


‘*My first scheme was to get something ov": 
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the tube heavy enough to offset the upward | the heads of the workmen, I set a gang at | Vermont are no less intelligent than those of 


force of the jet, and crush it down. 
gang at work to shovel away the-sand and lay 
a track from the nearest railway siding to the 
stream. As the men were afraid to approach 
the well on account of the rain of oil, sand, 
and occasional stones, I built a protective shed 
for them to work under. Rails were then laid, 
and a flat coal car, heavily loaded with six- 
inch iron pipe, such as is used at Baku for oil 
pipe lines, was pushed along the rails up close | 
to the well. About forty thousand pounds’ 
weight of the pipe was piled on the car. | 

‘‘My plan was to push the car forward over 
the well, and then, by undermining the rails, 
let the bottom of the car, thus weighted, come 
down on the top of the well tube. I thought 
that the great weight of the car and the pipes | 
would choke down the jet. 

‘*A gang of twenty men pushed the car over | 
the well—and then the fun began! For oil | 
now flew off sidewise with tremendous force. 
I was obliged to bear a hand at undermining 
the rails. It was a ticklish task. The men 
were afraid to work there. 

‘*At last, amidst a fog of whizzing oil spray, 
the car and its load settled down on the tube. 
For a moment or two I thought we had won. 
The gush of oil stopped. Then, as if gather- 
ing itself from far below for a mighty effort, 
the spouter hurled that heavy car on its side— 
and went three hundred feet into the air again! | 

‘*T felt discouraged; and even the sanguine 
Ludwig Nobel looked blue that night. 

‘*At last I hit upon another expedient. 

‘Under the shed that we had built to protect | 


I set a | 


| 





| well tube. 





ILLITERACY nthe 





work to drive a tunnel diagonally down to the 
I had them begin the tunnel about 
sixty feet from the roaring jet of the gusher, 


and drive it at such an angle as to strike the | 


tube about twenty feet below the surface. 
The men worked all one day, in shifts. When 
we came to the concrete casing of the well 


tube, we drilled a hole a foot in diameter) 


through that until we struck the tube itself. 
‘*Next, I procured a heavy timber of seasoned 

Russian oak, about thirty feet long, and had 

it worked down to a diameter of one foot. I 


rounded the forward end, and made it concave | 


on the lower side. Then, pushing this end 
into the hole in the concrete, I set ten strong 
fellows to ram it home with all the force they 
could exert. As I had hoped, the end of the 
|timber, when thus rammed downward, bent 
the well tube inward, and cramped it com- 
| pletely ; and the solid concrete all round, added 
to the weight above, held everything fast. 
‘*There was an ominous rumble and jar from 
below, but the jet instantly dropped. The 


roar suddenly ceased. What seemed a strange | 
silence fell, except for a slight squizzing sound | 


of oil spray and gas. 

‘*We made the timber doubly fast in its place, 
and thanked our stars that Droojba’s mate 
was gagged ! 

‘*Nothing was done with the well for nearly 


two years. Then, as owing to the number of | 
new wells that had been opened, the oil pres- | 
sure had diminished, we cautiously opened | 
it is giving five | 


it up again. At present, 
thousand barrels of crude oil a day.’’ 


UNITED STATES 


By Roland PF alsnet Sbustart Drector of the 





HE census of the United States—once a | 
tT mere count of noses—has become the 

voluminous official record of our national 
progress. The census of 1910 recorded a notable 
advance in population and in the material | 
production of wealth during the first ten years | 
of the new century. Such a growth in popu- | 
lation and wealth could hardly occur without | 
some corresponding advance in the avernge | 
level of intelligence in the community. But | 
no yardstick of human intelligence has yet 
been invented that an ordinary census enumer- 
ator can apply to every man, woman and | 
child in the community. The most the enu- 
merator can do is to ascertain how many persons | 
are so grossly ignorant that they are unable to | 
read and write. 

Bringing together the records turned in by 
upward of 70,000 enumerators, the Bureau of | 
the Census has determined that on April 15, 
1910, there were in the United States 5,516,163 | 
persons of ten years of age and upward who 
were unable to write; they are designated in 
the census as illiterates. That number, larger 
than the entire population of the same age in 
New England, and exceeding the population 
of any state except New York and Pennsyl- | 


vania, must disappoint those who had hoped | can best be seen in the geographical distribu- | population, 
In the | 
of | 


that our system of free public schools and our | 
liberal expenditure for public education had 
enabled virtually everyone in the country to 
acquire an elementary edpcation. 

The presence in the nation of 5, 500,000 grossly 
ignorant persons is a matter of deep concern. 
The proportion of 77 illiterates in 1,000 is con- 
siderably larger than is to be found in the more 
advanced nations of Europe. 

It may seem unfair in calculating the illiter- 
acy of the nation to include children as young 
as ten years. Yet a statement of 
iliteraey by ages shows that the 

* proportion is least in the ages from 
ten to fourteen years, and is greater 
as the ages advance. The superior 
school facilities now open to children, 
as Compared with those available in 
tie past, more than offset the fact 
that certain persons learn to read 
and write after they have passed the 
ie of ten years. 

; Although the number of illiterates 
IS large, it is less to-day than in 
“‘\y preceding census that gives com- 
parable figures. From 1880 to 1890 
‘he number of illiterates remained 
Virtually Stationary; in 1910 it was 
more than half a million less than 

1900. Meanwhile the population 

| years of age and over has nearly 

ubled, increasing from 36.8 millions in 1880 

71.3 millions in 1910. So the proportion of 

‘iteraey has declined from 170 per thousand 

1) 1880 to 77 per thousand in 1910. 

Some one may point out that the foreign 

( untries, such as Germany and the Scandi- | 

avian nations, in which illiteracy has virtually | 

“isappeared, have neither an immigration 
roblem nor a negro problem. As a poncepeced 

fact, in the United States, the newcomers 

‘nd the descendants of former slaves depress | 

the general level of intelligence and education. | 


fe 
1 
‘ 
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The height of the figures indicates 

the population ten years of age 

and over; 

indicates the illiterate population, 
at the two dates. 


Our ignorance is partly acquired and partly 
inherited: part of it is imported, part is a her- 
itage from slavery, and part of it is left over 
from our pioneer days. In 1910, of the 5, 5v0, - 
000 illiterates in this country, about 3,000,000 
were white, almost equally divided between 


| those of foreign and those of native birth. 
| Somewhat less than 2,500,000 were negroes. 


Among the white natives of the country, 
| whom we properly regard as the backbone of 
‘its strength, the 1,500,000 illiterates represent 
“only 30 persons in 1,000. None the less, 
1,500,000 is no inconsiderable number, nor is 
the percentage a small one. 
times as large as exists in the same group of 
‘the population in the Scandinavian countries, 
the German Empire, or Switzerland. 

How shall we account for the failure of our 


| schools fo reach so many people of native birth? 
Does the fact that 30 persons in 1,000 are) 


unable to read and write represent a minimum 


| of ignorance that our school system is unable | 
| to reduce still further? 


The schools failed to reach those illiterate | 


| persons not because of any defect in the schools, | 


but because to-day, and still more in the past, 


schools were literally out of reach. And as | 


the aggregate illiteracy represents not only the 
conditions of to-day, but those of yesterday, it 


‘may be expected to diminish as educational 


opportunities and facilities increase. 


The significance of these aspects of the case | 


tion of illiteracy in the United States. 
nearly 40,000,000 
native white persons 
in the North and West, 
there are less than 









among the 15,000,000 
of the South, there are 
more than 1,000,000 
illiterates. No one 
would think of attrib- 
uting such a contrast | 
to a difference in in- | 
telligence. We must 
seek its explanation | 


school facilities of the 
Southern States, both 
past and present. 


cities are prone to as- 
sume that school fa- 
cilities to which they 
are accustomed are 


available and equally 
_accessible. The as- 

sumption is manifestly 
the area of the disks wrong so far as the 
cerned. 

Much of the illiteracy of our native white 
population is owing to the lack of adequate 
school facilities. We should remember that in 
the South there were 75 illiterates in 1,000, as 


| Compared with 12 in the North and 14 in the 


Western section of the country. The problem 
| of popular education for all the people is much 


| more difficult in the South than in the North, 


because in that region 77.5 per cent. of the popu- 
| lation, as against 41.4 per cent. in the North, 
live in places of less than 2,500 inhabitants. 

The people of Maine, New Hampshire and 


It is about ten | 


500,000 illiterates; but | 


rather in inferior} 


Those who live in| 


everywhere equally | 


rural regions are con- | 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
yet as matters stood in 1910 there were in 
the native white population of the three north- 
ernmost New England States 18 illiterates in 
1,000, as against 6 in 1,000 in their three 
southern neighbors. The difference is not one 
of intelligence, but of the distribution of the 
population. In 1910 the three southern states 
|of the New England group had more than 
three times the population of the northern 
ones, yet the northern states had almost 
twice as many persons living in rural districts. 

The contrast in point of illiteracy between 
urban and rural population 
is very marked. Among 
the native whites of the 
United States there are in 
the urban population only 
8% in 1,000 who are illiter- 
ates, but in the rural dis- 
| tricts the proportion is 48 
per 1,000. It follows that 
any section of the country, 
such as the South, which 
has a large rural popula- 
tion, would be likely to 
show a higher proportion 
of illiteracy than one in 
which the population is 
largely urban. 

In 1910 there were 11 
illiterates in 1,000 natives 
of foreign parentage, and 37 illiterates in 
1,000 natives of native parentage. The dif- 
ference is not entirely owing to the difference 
in Northern and Southern conditions, and 


1880. 


descent in the North. Where the two groups 
are found side by side, as in the Middle Atlantic 
States, the proportion of illiterates is less 
among the natives with foreign than among 
those with native antecedents. But we need 
not conclude that the imported stock is superior 
to the native stock. The imported stock consti- 


better educational opportunities than the 
purely native element in our population has. 
When the two groups are compared in like 
localities, the differences between them usually 
disappear. In cities where the two classes can 


ority generally rests 
with the whites of 
native parentage. 

It is clear that we 

have not reached the 
lowest possible limit 
of illiteracy in the 
|native population: 
|in the North and 
the West the percent- 
age of illiteracy is 
| less than one - half 
| the average for the 
whole country, and 
| marked progress is 
making in the South. 
| A reduction of il- 
| literacy among the 
native whites to the 
point where, as in 
certain foreign coun- 
| tries, the illiterates 
| would form less than 
one per cent. of the 
is cer- 
tainly attainable, 
and, in fact, was at- 
tained in 1910 in as 
|many as twenty-one 
| of our states. 

No extended dem- 
onstration is now 
needed to show that 
illiteracy diminishes not because the illiter- 
|ates acquire education, but because they die 
| off and their places are taken by those who 
|are better educated. The proportion of illit- 

| erates among the younger generation indi- 
‘cates a forecast of what the rate of illiteracy 
will be in the future. With stationary school 
conditions, the rate of illiteracy now prevailing 
| among children from 10 to 14 years of age will 
| in later years characterize the whole popula- 
| tion. 

































native parentage. 


years of age and over 


children is already less than two per cent., and 
in the North, it is less than half of one per 
cent. That promises in time much smaller 
rates among the native population at large. 
So far as our ignorance has been inherited 
from our white forefathers, the prospect is, on 
the whole, distinctly encouraging. It has 
seemed advisable to speak somewhat at length 
of this class of our population, lest we think 
that we who are descended from the early 
| settlers have nothing to learn—that such 
ignorance as may prevail in our population 
at large has nothing to do with the whites of 
native birth. It has seemed best to speak 
first of our own sins, if sins they be, and of 
our repentance, that we may be charitably 
disposed toward the failings of others. 

But we have another inheritance. We have 
among us 10,000,000 representatives of a race 
that fifty years ago, emerging from a condition 
of slavery, became a part of the body politic. 
Many slaves were expressly prohibited from 

| learning to read and write. What are present 





over; the area of th: 
the illiterate — population, at the 
wo 


to the greater proportion of persons of foreign | 


tutes in the main a race of city dwellers with | 


be compared under like conditions, the superi- | 


Native whites of Native whites Foreign-born Negroes, 
of foreiga 
parentage 


The height of the figures indicates the population ten 
the area of the flags indicates 
the illiteracy, in the four classes. 


In the country at large, the illiteracy of the | 


conditions among our negro population, and 
what are the prospects for their future educa- 
tional progress and well-being? 

In 1910 there were nearly 2,500,000 negro 
illiterates. Comparatively few, less than 
100,000, were in the North and West, where 
they formed one-tenth of the negro population. 
The bulk of negro illiterates 
was in the South, and made 
up one-third of all the 
negroes. Among the South- 
ern States, Oklahoma, where 
17.7 per cent. of the negroes 
cannot write, shows the 
least illiteracy, Louisiana, 
where 48.4 cannot write, 
the greatest. Disregarding 
these two extremes, we find 
that the range of illiteracy 
among Southern negroes is 
from 20 to 40 per cent. of 
their entire number. 

That the negro, like the 
white, avails himself of such 
opportunities for education 
as may be offered seems to be 
shown by the smaller illiter- 
acy of the Northern negro. 
It also appears in the fact 
that in rural districts in 
1910 the illiteracy of the 
negro was 36.1 per cent., 
and in the towns and cities 
17.6 per cent. It is encouraging that in 1910, 
outside the Southern States, there were among 
negro children of the ages 10 to 14 years, only 
1.8 per cent. who could not read and write. 

Large as the figures for negro illiteracy are, 
when compared with previous censuses they 
show a great advance. In 1880 there were 
more than 3,000,000 negro illiterates; that 
number has fallen off, mainly in the last 
decade, by over 1,000,000. Negro illiteracy 
declined from 70 per cent. in 1880 to 57.1 in 
1890, to 44.5 in 1900, to 30.4 in 1910. The con- 
tinuous decrease offers hope that the movement 
may not be arrested, and all indications point 
to lower rates as time goes on. 

Apart from the ignorance that is the product 
of our own soil, we have considerable that has 
been imported; in 1910 there were 1,500,000 
residents of foreign birth unable to read and 
write. That is equivalent to a proportion of 
12.7 per cent. of the foreign white population. 
Although the absolute number of illiterates 
among the native whites and the negroes is 
diminishing, the number among whites of 
foreign birth is, owing to increasing immigra- 
tion, constantly growing. In 1880 there were 
over 750,000 foreign illiterates in the United 
States; to-day there are more than twice as 
many. But as the whole number of foreigners 
has increased in like manner, the proportion of 
illiterates is virtually the same as it was thirty 
years ago. 

It is not improbable that some of the illiterate 
immigrants landing in the United States later 
learn to read and write, but if so they are very 
few. Only a small 
proportion of the 
foreign whites go to 
school, and only a 
small proportion are 
under 14 years of 
age. As long, there- 
fore, as the doors 
remain open to all 
immigrants without 
restriction, we cannot 
hope for any mate- 
rial decrease in the 
illiteracy of that par- 
ticular group, except 
asconditions improve 
in the countries from 
which they come. Such improvement is now 
taking place, but it will be a long time 
before the United States begins to feel the 
effect of it, especially since immigrants at 
present are coming more and more from the 
countries where illiteracy is the greatest. 

During the period for which there has been 
an accurate record, we have seen an enormous 
decrease in the proportion of persons who 
are unable to read and write. In 1880 it was 
17 per cent. of the population; in 1910 only 
7.7 per cent. What is the outlook for the 
future? If the most favorable showing we 
now know—that is, 1 per cent. of the native - 
white, 5 per cent. of the negro, and 12.7 per 
cent. of the foreign white— should become 
universal, and the groups should retain the 
same relative proportions that they now 
have, the general rate for the entire popula- 
tion would be 3.1 per cent. Lower than that 
we of our generation cannot expect to see 
it go. There is, however, no reason why, 
with the continued improvement ef conditions 
in the schools, we should not see it approach 
that point in the near future. Should we, 
on the other hand, restrict immigration by 
rigorously excluding all illiterates, we might 
within our lifetime see a rate of illiteracy 
lower than 3 per cent. If the other rates 
stand as we have assumed, and the rate for 
the foreign element be fixed at 5 per cent., 
the general rate would then become 2 per 
cent. 

We can therefore foresee a time when our 
inherited ignorance will virtually disappear. 
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The height of the figures indicates the 
negro population ten years of age and 
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But whether we shall go on acquiring ignorance 
by importing it remains to be seen. In any 
case, the time is surely not far off when there 
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will be no occasion to wonder that a nation of 
our free institutions should harbor so consid- 
erable a body of ignorant persons. 















“ HEY have killed him QW 
—my father!’’ Pitama- 


kan cried, as we mounted our 
horses and regardless of the steep hillside 
and the insecure footing for the animals 
tore down toward the plain. We could see 
White Wolf’s horse struggling to get to its feet, 
but the chief lay motionless where he had 
fallen. The three men who had fired at him 
had now emerged from the coulee and were 
running toward him; apparently they did not 
notice our approach. 





‘*They will get to him, they will take his 
scalp before we can reach him!’’ Pitama- 
kan cried, and we urged our horses to 
greater speed; they went down the side 
of the butte with leaps so long that I felt 
as if I were flying rather than riding. 

But White Wolf was not dead. When 
the three men were within a hundred 
yards from where he lay, he suddenly sat 
up and fired, and one of them stumbled 
and fell flat. That did not stop the others ; 
on they came, satisfied, no doubt, that 
they could kill him before he could reload 
his rifle. They had not advanced more 
than ten yards before the chief opened fire 
on them with his revolver. At the same 
time they saw us, and turning sharply, ran 
for the coulee from which they had come; 
they reached its shelter at the same time 
that we arrived at White Wolf’s side. 

‘*My father! Are you hurt?’’ Pitama- 
kan asked. 

‘*Not much, just a little wound,’’ the 
chief answered, looking up at us with a face 
of ashen color. ‘‘Don’t mind me; I shall 
be all right. Go and kill those two men. ’’ 

There was blood upon his white blanket 
legging—a great red stain. We hesitated 
to leave him, and were about to dismount, 
when he cried, ‘‘Go! Go, I tell you, and 
kill those two men !’’ 

We started at once; as we passed the 
chief’s horse, we saw that it was dead. 

‘*Let us separate, ’’ Pitamakan said. ‘‘I 
will cross far up the coulee, and you cross 
down below. This side of it isa cut bank, 
you see, but the other side isa slope. Over 
there we shall be able to see the enemy 
from some distance, and probably we 
can get them by doing some good shgoting.’’ 

We made each a wide detour, and crossed 
the coulee about a mile apart; then riding out 
from it several hundred yards, we turned 
toward each other. We walked our horses and 
closely scanned the wash for sight of the two 
men. The whole length of the coulee between 
us was in plain view, but even with the tele- 
scope I could see nothing of them. There 
could be no doubt that they were somewhere 
along it. They had not had time to go far 
up or down the coulee, and they certainly had 
not left it. 

In the course of fifteen or twenty minutes, 
Pitamakan and I met. ‘‘You have seen noth- 
ing of them?’’ he asked. 

‘*Not a sign. ’’ 

At that he took the glass from me and began 
searching the coulee with it. His father sat 
just as we had left him—a grim statue of pain 
and wrath. 

Here and there spring freshets had under- 
mined the bank on the west side of the coulee, 
and let down great chunks of the hard adobe; 
behind a pile of these chunks three or four feet 
high, Pitamakan presently saw the top of a 
black head, and a single eagle tail feather. 

‘*It is a long shot and a small mark,’’ he 
said, after telling me what he had found, ‘‘but 
if we dismount and take careful aim, I believe 
that one or the other of us can make a hit. 
Here, take the farseeing instrument and look.’’ 

Although he pointed out to me the exact 
position of the hidden man, I was some time 
in finding what he described. It was indeed a 
small mark, just a couple of inches of hair and 
head above two chunks of earth. Through the | 
narrow space between them, sharp eyes were | 
undoubtedly watching our every movement. 
The distance was more than two hundred | 
yards. With the naked eye we could see neither | 
the black hair nor the upstanding eagle feather. 

‘“*The only thing to do,’’ I said, handing 
back the glass, ‘‘is to shoot at the dark space 
between the two pieces of earth.’’ 

‘*Well, let us do that,’’ Pitamakan agreed, 





<3 I shall never forget the ex 


as he stared down at his dead father. 

Intense anguish of mind was written 
there; and presently he cried, ‘‘It is my 
fault—my fault that he lies there! I would 


go to this Kut-o-yis butte; and he followed | 


me; and here lies his body. It was I who 
killed him, best of fathers ! 

**T have strayed far from the beliefs of my | 
people, ’’ he went on. ‘‘I have said to myself | 
that their tales of the gods were idle dreams; 
and now, see how I am punished for my | 
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FROM AFAR WE SIGHTED PITAMAKAN, 


unbelief! Kut-o-yis is! Here, invisible, his 
shadow lives, and this is what I get from him 
in payment for my doubts. Why did he not 
take me, I wonder, instead of my believing 
father ?’’ 

‘*Brother, it was not your fault,’’ I said, 
trying to comfort him. ‘‘ No foresight of 
yours could have prevented it. No one can 
see what the future has in store for him.’’ 

I knelt and straightened the body of the 
dead chief, and covered it with a blanket. 

**Go now and bring my mother here,’’ said 
Pitamakan, when I rose. ‘‘Leave your rifle 
with me; I may need it.’’ 

After recinching my saddle, I set out for 
camp as fast as my horse could carry me. 

A couple of hours later, I returned to the 
place with forty or fifty men, followed by 
several wailing women—wives, relatives, and 
friends of the dead chief. From afar we sighted | 
Pitamakan, sitting motionless near the body. 
When we came to him, he looked up at us, | 
and said to Big Lake, ‘‘You see what I have | 
done. Because I did not mind my father, he 
lies there, dead. ’’ 

‘*My son, it was to be,’’ the old chief | 
answered. ‘‘You could not know that this | 
would happen. We mourn with you. Your | 
loss is our loss. Your father was a brave, | 
kind-hearted man. ’’ 

‘*Ai! That he was,’’ said Black Elk, a/| 
nervous, active warrior of much renown. 
‘*There were two more of the enemy, your 
partner tells us. Have you seen them?’’ 

For reply, Pitamakan merely slid the palm | 
of his right hand across the palm of his left— | 
the sign that means ‘wiped out.’’ 

‘““They are dead, are they?’’ Black Elk | 


| | exclaimed. ‘You killed them?” 


‘*Yes, I killed them. They lie over there | 
in the coulee. They were Assiniboins. ’’ 


All except Big Lake and myself hurried off | 


to the coulee to see. 
The women were coming close now; the 
wives wailed, ‘‘White Wolf! Our protector! 


| He is dead, he is gone! Oh, oh, ah, ah!’’ 


pression on my friend’s face | 


last resting place. They lashed the body, 
wrapped in fine robes and blankets, on a plat- 
form of poles that had been built in the 


they laid the weapons, shield, war clothes, 
and ‘‘medicines’’ of the dead man. Lastly, 


that the chief’s shadow should not lack shadow 





|mounts in the Sand Hills—the dreary abode | 


| of all the Blackfoot dead. 
| As soon as the funeral was over, the women 
| scattered out here and there in the brush to 
wail and mourn. They had cut off their hair, 
|and cut the calves of their legs with sharp 
knives; Pitamakan’s mother, as a sign of her 
overwhelming grief, had even severed the first 
| joint of her little finger. 
There was a family council in -the lodge that 
| evening. ‘*My mother will of course remain 
| with me,’’ Pitamakan said, ‘‘so this is her 
| lodge. You others, my foster mothers, will 
of course wish to return to your own relatives, 
| and it is right that you should do so. The 
| horses and other property that my father gave | 





SITTING MOTIONLESS NEAR THE BODY. 


you during his lifetime are yours to dispose of 
or to keep. Everything that he owned at the 
time of his death is mine, according to the 


branches of a huge cottonwood tree; beside it | 


they killed five fine horses beside the tree, so | 


law of our people. But I do not believe in| 
that law. I believe that widows should inherit | 
the property of the husband and father. There- 


| eetenent orders of the All Friends Society, | he had sneaked into the lodges of the old 
and many others, followed White Wolf to his | 


men, and offered them horses if they would 
|nmame him as their choice. We could not 
learn that any one of them had accepted his 
bribe. 

It was on the fifth day of our encampment 
|in this place that Big Lake asked the use of 
our lodge for the purpose of holding a council, 
and by that we knew that we were soon to 
| have a new chief. I asked, and received per- 
mission to be present at the council, and 
| Pitamakan was asked to be there and say whom 
| he preferred as his father’s successor; but he 
declined the honor, and rode out on the plains, 
to be alone in his grief. 
| By mid-forenoon the big lodge was well filled 
with the old men of our band—men who had 
ceased to hunt and to follow the war trail, and 
who were now supported in comfort by their 
married sons and daughters. Wise old men 
they were, proud of their band and of their 
tribe; certainly, their choice would be a good 
one. Big Lake, sitting on the couch opposite 
the doorway, presided at the council. First, 
he filled a huge pipe with tobacco and herbs, 
and lighted it. Then the pipe was passed from 

hand to hand round the circle; each 
person taok a few whiffs of the fragrant 
smoke, and offered up a short prayer for 
the favor of the gods. 

‘*He who lived in this lodge has gone 
from us, and this band of our people no 
longer has a chief,’’ Big Lake began 
when the pipe had been smoked. ‘‘So it 
is that we are gathered here to-day to 
appoint ‘a chief in the place of that good 
and brave man who was the friend of the 
poor, and brother to us all. Come; speak. 
Let us decide who he shall be.’’ 

There was a moment’s silence, while 
each person waited for some one else to 
name his choice. Then old Red Eagle said, 
‘*We have many good men for this place. 
It is difficult to choose. We old ones have 
talked together, but somehow we could 
not agree. Let us try to agree on some 
one now. I myself should like to have 
Bull Turns Round (Stum-iks O-to-kaw-pi| 
as our chief. What say you all?’’ 

Much to my surprise, the proposal met 
with unanimous consent, and Red Eagle 
was appointed to visit the warrior, and 
tell him that he was the old men’s choice 
as chief of the Small Robes band. The 
council then broke up, and within ten 
minutes the whole camp knew the result 
of it. 

According to ancient custom, Bull Turns 
Round gave a great feast to the old men 
that night, and in a little speech he prom- 
ised to do all that he could for the welfare 
of the band and of the tribe. He was a 
tall, active man about forty years old, a 
famous warrior, noted for his generosity 

| to all who needed help of any kind and for 
| his wisdom and great bravery. 

On the following day, Pitamakan and I 
were pleasantly surprised by an invitation 
to become members of the Mut-siks, or 
Braves band of the I-kun-uh-kah-tsi, or 





fore, to-morrow, all that my father left shall | All Friends Society. That was a great honor 
be divided equally among you, his horses, his | for us, for the membership of the band was 
robes and furs, and all his other things. For | generally limited to men of over forty years 
myself I wish nothing. I have now a large | of age who had done great deeds in war. 
band of horses, and everything else that 1| It meant that, young as we were, the Braves 
need. ’’ | regarded us as their equals in experience, and 
The women were so overcome with grief | as desirable additions to their numbers. 
that at the time they made no comment on his In the centre of the great circle of the camp 
generous decision, but later they praised his| were set up the lodges of the Braves, the 
goodness of heart. As soon as he had finished | | Crazy Dogs, the Raven Carriers, the Bulls, 
his speech, they all went out of the lodge and | and the other bands of the All Friends Society ; 
resumed their wailing; they did not return | each lodge was owned by the chief, or head 
| until they had become so hoarse that they | man of the particular band. These lodges 
/could not speak above a whisper. Their | served as the general meeting and lounging 
| mourning continued for months ; and even years | place for the members of the respective bands. 
afterward, Pitamakan’s mother frequently had | On the evening of the day that we were invited 
periods of wailing for the dead chief. be join the Braves, Pitamakan and I were 
| On the morning following the burial, camp | escorted to the lodge of the band by no less a 
| was moved to the foot of the East Butte of | person than Bull Turns Round, our new chief. 
the Sweet Grass Hills, and there Pitamakan | We found the lodge well filled with the mem- 
divided his father’s property. Some of the| bers, all of whom greeted us kindly, and 
| Blackfeet, who expected to inherit all of a| added, ‘‘Welcome, new Braves. ’’ 
| father’s or brother’s wealth, declared that | The head man of the band, Sin-o-pa-pi-nan 
| that was a bad precedent to establish, and | (Fox Eyes), smilingly motioned us to seats 
even asked the chiefs to order Pitamakan to | near the doorway, and invited our escort, as 
‘take back what he had so foolishly given | befitted his station, to take the seat of honor 
| away. vat the rear of the lodge. The women then 
| Loudest of all in denouncing him was Long | passed round a little feast, and after that the 
Bear. His father owned a large herd of | host filled a big pipe; that went round the 
horses, and he feared that the old man, before | circle, while the different members of the band 
‘setting out on the trail to the Sand Hills, | conversed with one another upon various sub- 
might emulate Pitamakan’s generosity by | jects. No one addressed us, however, until 
| giving them all away. No one paid any | the pipe had been smoked out, and returned to 
attention to his rantings, and that made him | the owner; then, after carefully removing the 
'all the more bitter in his hatred toward my | ashes and laying aside the heavy stone bow], 
friend. in order to cool it, Fox Eyes looked sharply at 
During the next three or four days there | us, and said, ‘‘Now, then, you two young 
were many quiet conferences in the lodges of | men, give me your whole attention. ’’ 
| the old men of the Small Robes band. The| ‘‘Ai! We listen,’’ Pitamakan answered. 
| tribal chief, Big Lake, was often invited to| ‘‘Not since the time when our forefathers 





again looking through the glass. Suddenly Their cries were heart-rending, and as the! these consultations. A new chief was to be 


he lowered it, and gasped, ‘‘My father! Just | chant in a slow, sad minor key reached Pita- 
now he toppled over! Come.’’ makan’s ears, he broke down and wept. Big | 

And away he went, down toward the nearest | Lake and I got him upon his horse, and per- | 
crossing of the coulee; I raced after him as | suaded him to return to camp with us, where 
fast as my horse could jump. Within five | | both he and I remained in the old chief’s lodge 
minutes we dismounted beside the chief, who | for the night. The women brought in the | 
was now lying prone on the grass. His eyes | remains of White Wolf on a travois, and pre- 
were closed, as if he slept; and so he did; pared it for burial. 


| chosen in place of White Wolf, and interest | 
| it. Why, you are not really young men; you 


was keen as to who should be his successor. 
| Many a sturdy warrior awaited the decision of 
the old men with such anxiety that sleeping 
and eating and the daily activities of ordinary 
| life were entirely out of his power. Long 
| Bear, who was as vain as he was young, 


| believed that he might get the coveted posi- 
but his was the sleep from which no one wakes. | The next morning all the chiefs, all the! 


tion; and through the women we heard that | 


organized this Brave band of the All Friends 
have men as young as you been asked to join 


are just boys. But for all that, we think that 
your place is with us; you have survived the 
dangers of the trails into far countries, you 
have killed many enemies, you have proved 


| yourselves to be as wise, as cautious, and as 


courageous as any of us. So it is that we 
invite you to become members of our band. 
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As you know, the All Friends Society is not 
for pleasure only; its purpose is to carry out 
the laws made by our forefathers for the wel- 
fare of the people. Do you two agree to 
uphold those laws?’’ 

‘‘We do,’’ Pitamakan and I replied. 

‘Even :though your own relatives break 
the laws, you agree to assist in punishing 
them ?”’ 

**We do.’’ 

‘‘Then you are from this time members of 
the Braves. This lodge is your lodge; here 
you are always welcome.’’ 

Such was our simple initiation into the chief 
band of the All Friends Society. The news 
quickly spread that we had become members 
of it, and on the next day, as we went here 
and there in the camp, the people gave us 
new greetings: ‘‘Ah! Here are the young 
Braves,’’ or, ‘‘Welcome, tried warriors, up- 
holders of the laws.’’ Our hearts swelled with 
pride. 

Long Bear no sooner heard of the honor 
that had been conferred upon us than he applied 
for membership in the Braves band. We 
happened to be in Fox Eyes’ lodge when the 
matter was discussed, but we took no part in 
the talk. There were present only five or six 
members besides us. Our leader casually 
announced that he had received Long Bear’s 
application, and added, ‘‘Do any of you-here 
feel inclined to grant it?’’ 

No one answered the question. 

**Do you think it worth while to call a 
meeting to consider this request ?’’ 

‘*It is something not worth talking about,’’ 
one of the members answered. ‘‘Who is Long 
Bear? What has he done more than to go to 
war two or three times? Who likes him, any- 
how? No one that I know of. Send him 
word that his application to become a mem- 
ber of this band is refused. ’’ 

The others immediately signified that that 
was also their opinion, and Fox Eyes, turning 
to us, said, ‘‘One of you boys go and tell Long 
Bear that his request cannot be granted.’’ 

The order startled both of us. Pitamakan 
gave me a quick, questioning glance, and 
dropped his head. It was not for him to 
convey such a message to his bitter enemy; so 
I said that I would go, and straightway left 
the lodge. Needless to say, I took no pleasure 
in my errand. Long Bear was my enemy as 
well as Pitamakan’s; my steps lagged as I 
approached his father’s lodge, which was near 
our Own. ‘ 

When I came to his lodge, I stood beside it 
for a moment or two, listening. Only a couple 
of women were talking within. I believed 
that they were the only occupants, and that I 
could leave my message with them. So, with 
a feeling of relief, I raised the door curtain 
and stepped inside—and found myself facing 
Long Bear, who was sitting on his father’s 
couch at the back of the lodge. He scowled 
up at me, and asked, ‘‘Well, what brings you 
here?’’ 

‘*A message from Fox Eyes,’’ I answered, 
shortly. ‘‘He bids me say to you that the 
Braves refuse you membership in their band. ’’ 

‘‘Ha!l They are dogs, just mean dogs!’’ 
Long Bear’s mother cried; but Long Bear said 
nothing for a moment. He glared at me 
unblinkingly, with a sort of greenish light in 
his eyes, and with his lips drawn back like 
those of an angry wolf. I turned to go, and 
had my hand on the door curtain, when he 
found his voice. ‘‘Wait! Listen!’’ he called 
after me hoarsely, as if his mouth were parched. 
‘*T know why the Braves refused to let me 
join them. It is because of that dog Pitama- 
kan. He was always my enemy, and so are 
you, for that matter. Both of you have talked 
against me there in the Braves’ lodge. Well, 
you tell your friend this: I shall myself 
soon be chief of the Small Robes band, and 
some day head warrior of the Braves. Now 
go!?? 

A few minutes later I was back in the 
Braves’ lodge; I repeated Long Bear’s words. 
Pitamakan and the others made light of the 
message, but I took it seriously. I felt that 
in some way Long Bear was a real menace to 
our lives. 

A couple of days later we heard that Long 
Bear and his friend, One Horn, had gone 
away to war, and every evening thereafter we 
were reminded of the fact by seeing a medi- 
cine man ride through the camp, and hearing 
him call out their names, and ask the people 
to pray for their safety and success. They 
had been gone about five or six days when the 
chiefs ordered camp to be moved. Accord- 
ingly, down came the lodges very early one 
morning, and we trailed southward, and that 
evening made camp on the Marias River, about 
forty miles due north of Fort Benton. As 
they were going in to the fort for ammunition 
and supplies of various kinds, the hunters 
made large killings of buffalo, and the women 
were kept busy drying the meat; each family 
needed enough of it to last during the eight or 
Pe days that the tribe should remain at the 

ort. 

On the third night of our stay on the Marias, 
an old woman came into our lodge one evening, 
and humbly sat herself down by the doorway. 
Pitamakan’s mother greeted her kindly, and at 
the same time passed her a large dish of boiled 
meat with a strip of white, flaky back fat on 








top of it. With a trembling hand the woman 
put a morsel of the meat into her mouth, and 
then, pushing the dish toward the fireplace, 
suddenly covered her head with her robe, and 
began to cry. 

‘**Ha! Here is trouble!’’ Pitamakan ex- 
claimed, and in a louder voice he bade the 
poor old woman tell him the reason for her 
grief. It was some time before she could con- 
trol her voice enough to do so, and then she 
faltered : 

*‘O Pitamakan! O young man chief! O 
generous one! As you love your mother, as 
you reverence the great sun, have pity on 
us!’’ 

‘“*I do pity you,’’ said Pitamakan. ‘‘Tell 
me, tell me quickly what I can do for you?’’ 

**O good son of a good father, have you 
not heard? This morning my grandson lost 
his only swift horse; his buffalo runner, upon 
which we depended for our food. It fell as 
he was riding it, chasing a herd, and broke its 
neck. As you know, we are only two, my 
grandson, Weasel Tail, and I. We have no 
relatives to help us, and so I have come to ask 
you to lend us a good horse, one upon which 
my grandson can chase and kill what we need 
for our living.’’ 

‘*T will do better than that,’’ Pitamakan 
immediately answered. ‘‘Tell Weasel Tail 

















N the shoreward side of a long, narrow 
O promontory that stretches like a curved 

white arm from the coast of Nova Scotia 
into Northumberland Straits, lies the fishing 
village of Wyndham. In the hollow of that 
arm lies Wyndham harbor, whence it reaches 
inland, and dwindles to a winding creek in 
the centre of a great salt marsh. The creek 
ends in a kind of round sink, or salt hole,—a 
curious depression in the marsh turf, forty 
yards in diameter, with steep banks, and only 
one outlet,—a bed of mud at low tide, full to 
the brim at the flood. That hole is Wyndham 
‘*Dipper,’’ so named on account of its smooth 
shelving sides and round shape. 

The boys of the village avoid the spot because 
of fearful stories of quicksands and of marsh 
spirits that lurk in its muddy depths. The 
men avoid it on account of its soft mud and 
lack of clams. Once a cow was lost in the 
treacherous mud bottom, and ever since, when 
an animal is lost or stolen, the owner declares 
that she must have slipped into the dipper. 

Late one afternoon, in the middle of the 
salt-hay cutting season, Ellis McCabe was 
hurrying toward the entrance of the salt hole. 
He had spent the day in the ‘‘dry marsh’’ on 
the ocean side of Wyndham Creek, loading 
salt hay on wooden straddles; eventually it 
would have to be hauled round to the village 
by a cart road on the beach of the promontory. 

That was a trip of seven miles. The only 
other way of getting from the ‘‘dry mah” 
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that I will give him a good buffalo horse | danger of getting out of a boat in a muddy 


to-morrow morning. ’’ 


At that, the old woman called upon the sun | let himself down carefully into the mud. 
to bless Pitamakan, the generous one, and soon | bubbles boiled up to the surface; 


bottom, he threw his grapple overboard, and 
Great 
the bottom 


afterward went happily home to tell her | quivered a little under his weight. 


grandson the good news. 


running the next day. 


We went to bed) 
early, for we expected to do some buffalo- | move the skiff a few inches ahead. 
Close to the lodge | forgot to look down at his feet, and did not 


By laying his arms on the stern, he could 
McCabe 


were picketed two of our best horses; our | notice that he was slowly sinking deeper and 


herder, Short Bow, had orders to catch two 
pack horses from our herd early in the morn- 
ing, and follow us. He was to take back to 
camp what meat we should kill. 

The next morning we rose early, and saddled 
our buffalo runners. Pitamakan’s mother 
cooked the morning meal for us; we ate 


heartily, and then sat impatiently waiting for | 


Short Bow and the pack animals. The sun 


was half an hour high when he suddenly | 


thrust aside the door curtain, and looking in 
at us wild-eyed, gasped out, ‘‘A war party 


has been here during the night! Your whole 
herd of horses is gone !’’ 
‘* Are you sure of it?’’ Icried. ‘They may 


be down in the river bottom, or perhaps hidden 
in some deep coulee!’’ 

‘*‘T am sure that they are stolen,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘I found their trail. The thieves are 
driving them straight east from here. ’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


IN_WYNDHAM DIPPER 


P/Harryk Peterson 


ORAWN BY DALTON STEVENS 


HE GAVE A MIGHTY PUSH. 


to Wyndham was to row from the dipper up | | the other side, but the ‘‘bad marsh’’ quickly 


the creek to the village. The ocean shore of 
the creek was boggy and very dangerous; the 
other shore was firm, but access to it from the 
haying ground was cut off by that part of 
the ‘‘bad marsh’’ which extended inland 
from the end of the dipper. Of course you 
could cross the sink hole in a boat, and thus 
gain the other shore, but no one ever did that 
except at high tide, and not many did it then. 
The inhabitants of Wyndham did not like to 
spend more time than necessary round the 
shore of the boggy sink hole; they preferred 
either to go by the cart road or to row straight 
up the creek. 

That morning McCabe had rowed his skiff 
far up the creek to the dipper entrance, oppo- 
site his haying grounds. The tide was ebbing 
rapidly, and the shallow gut into the dipper 


would soon be dry; however, he had poled | 


into the dipper itself, for he thought that 
when he returned there would be enough 
water to let him row through the gut into the 
creek. 

He had worked later than usual. The sun 
was flashing great beacons of red light against 
the windows of the town, a mile across the 
marsh, when he at last reached the high green 
‘‘thatch’’ where he had stuck an oar upright 
into the mud, in order to mark the position of 
his skiff, and to guide him across the marsh. 
Only a trickling rivulet remained in the chan- 
nel of the dipper gut; it would be impossible 
to row into the large creek. 

McCabe grunted with disgust at his poor 
calculation, for he prided himself on his 
knowledge of the tide marsh. He climbed 
down the six-foot bank, and carefully exam- 
ined the surface of the dipper. Most of its 
water had ebbed out through the gut with 
the receding tide. In four or five places 
stretches of brown mud flats were visible. 
In other places he could not see the bottom. 

McCabe tried to walk round the dipper to 








put a stop to his progress. Then he realized 
that he must either make a seven-mile detour 
by the cart road or cross the dipper, moor 
his boat, and walk home along the other 
shore. The prospect of trying to cross the 
salt hole did not please him; the tide was very 
low, and besides, he felt a certain instinctive 
dread of the place. However, his stock had 
to be fed, and his own supper was awaiting 
him; and he decided to make the attempt to 
get across. 

At the edge of the water, he thought of the 
stories he had heard of bottomless mud, and 
half apprehensively he glanced upward. The 
hole seemed twice as deep as it had looked 











from above; he felt almost as if he were in a| 


well. 

An overhanging piece of turf so hid the 
marshy tray that he could see only a little 
circle of the sky. From the sides he heard a 
constant trickling of water, and the ooze of 
mussels and small shellfish crusted in the turf. 

He stepped into the skiff and pushed off. 
Down the sloping, smooth mud bank it slid 
as if greased, splashed into the water, and in 
a moment was twenty feet from shore. Sud- 
denly it grounded with a sharp jerk that nearly 
threw McCabe off his feet. The flats of liquid 





deeper into the treacherous bottom. He gave 
a mighty push. The skiff sucked out from 
the flat, lurched forward on the slippery mud, 
and shot out from under him, leaving him 
clawing in a lather of mud. At the same 
time, the bottom, giving way under his full 
weight, sank beneath him until the water 
reached the upper part of his thighs. 

Ten yards away, his skiff was already swing- 
ing at the end of the anchor rope. MeCabe 
tried vainly to lift one of his feet from the 
imprisoning mud. He thought of the grapple. 
He had carelessly thrown it to one side in 
two feet of water; deep down as he was in the 
mud bottom, he could not reach it, although 
he knew from the slant of the rope that it 
must be very near his hand. 

Then he happened to look down at his feet. 
The water was rising slowly. 

McCabe gave a hoarse cry for help, which 
echoed and reéchoed against the walls of the 
dipper. The only answer he received was the 
mocking, unearthly laugh of a herring gull 
that was wheeling against the sky high over- 
head. He was more than two miles from the 
nearest human being, and no one would be on 
the marsh at such a late hour of the day. 

He tried to think just how far he had thrown 
his grapple. He looked down at the water 
again; it had risen al- 
most to his waist. Ina 
few minutes he would 
not be able to bend his 
body against the suc- 
tion. McCabe reached 
under the water to his 
pocket, drew out his 
knife, and opened it. 
Holding it by one end, 
he swept with his right 
arm in a semicircle close 
to the bottom. It touched 
metal! With a few taps 
of his knife blade he 
assured himself that it 
was a prong of the grap- 
ple. All the time it had 
been only four inches 
beyond his reach. 

He tried twisting vio- 
lently, in the hope that 
the mud might loosen a 
little; taking off his 
shirt, he attempted to 
snare the grapple with 
it. His efforts were use- 
less, and only sank him 
deeper and deeper into 
the mud. 

Even by bending down 
until his face was level 
with the surface of the 
water, he could not get 
the grapple. He found, 
however, that if he bent 
from his hips until his 
face, neck and chest 
touched the bottom, he could extend his 
fingers three or four inches farther. But 
that would mean losing his balance. Once 
underneath the water, he could never get back 
again to his upright position; his arms would 
simply sink into the quagmire below. 

McCabe glanced up at the high sides of the 
dipper, which now showed black against a 
flaring sunset. Although it was absolutely 
still in the sink hole, he saw the grass waving 
in a fresh breeze above. Far across the marsh 
he heard the faint bark of a dog. The town 
and civilization seemed strangely distant. He 
took a deep breath, shut his eyes, and bent 
forward under the water. 

He stretched out his hands and seized the 
nearest prong. With a powerful wrench he 
tore the grapple from the mud. With it under 
his chest to prevent him from sinking, he 
tried to raise himself out of the water. As he 
expected, he could not do it without the use 
of his knees. Slowly he began to pull the 
skiff toward him by the anchor rope, with his 
face a couple of inches from the bottom. His 
lungs ‘were nearly bursting when at last he 
felt the boat brush against him. With a final 
effort, he threw up his arms, caught the side of 
the boat, and raised his head above the surface. 

For a moment he rested, gasping for breath. 


mud on either side heaved and rolled. Much | Now he could pull up with a good leverage 


of the water near McCabe’s skiff escaped | from his elbows. 
| Inch by inch, he hoisted himself up; he pulled 


through the gut and out into the creek. 


That would never do, for in order to pole |one knee from the mud, then the other. 


His feet loosened a little. 


A 


his way across, he needed every inch of water | moment later he was safe inside the skiff, so 


in the fast-emptying sink. McCabe pushed 
his oar into the mud near the stern, and tried 
to shove into deeper water. He could not | 
budge the skiff an inch. The sudden out- | 
rush of water had left it almost high and | 
dry. 


weak from the strain that he could not stand, 
but free. 

It was an easy row in deep water to the 
shore side of the pool. From the bank, McCabe 
took a last look at the dipper before he started 
for home. The mud flats were still undulating 


He shoved again and again without moving | gently, and there was no sign of any disturb- 
the skiff from its hole in the soft mud. There | ance; the mire was as smooth as before. 
was nothing to do except to get out and try to| 
push from a different angle. 


Since that night, high tide or low, no one 


Knowing the | has ever tried to cross Wyndham Dipper. 
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GETTING THEIR VACATION TAN. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HETHER or not love is blind, self-love 
certainly is. 


HERE would be more Good Samaritans if 
it did not mean oil and twopence. 
O*X E more reason why the price of beef 
continues to rise—the great herds of cattle 
in Mexico have all been slaughtered to feed 
the armies, or confiscated and sold to replenish 
the war chests. 


HERE are good American jokes about the 

trains in certain parts of the country. But 
fact has equaled the fiction of the humorists. 
The Persian train that takes pilgrims from 
Teheran to the neighboring shrine of Shah 
Abdul Azim, although it runs downhill all 
the way, has been known to come to a stop on 
meeting a tolerably stiff head wind. 


ANY boys who hold girl athletes in light 

esteem would have to work hard to better 
some of the performances at the spring track 
meet of the Bryn Mawr students. Throwing 
the baseball, 181 feet; throwing the javelin, 61 
feet, 5 inches; hop, step and jump, 31 feet, 1 
inch ; 100-yard hurdle race, 15% seconds ; stand- 
ing broad jump, 7 feet, 1 inch—these were 
among the records of the day. 


AX Englishman will have his little joke—even 
if it is expensive; for example, read this 
advertisement from the ‘‘agony’’ column of 
the London Times : 
SCION of Noble House has ISLAND for SALE.—Wild scen- 
ery and precipitous cliffs; single gun on adjacent main- 
land would dominate only possible place of disembarcation. 
Ideal for colonization by Suffragettes. Though advertiser 
is Conservative he would gs Boe come to ana pulent terms 
gh- 


with present Government or h 
with country’s weal at heart.—Box C. Mee The Times. 


THE we of the jnel post. 10 ery the 
products of the farm direct to the con- 
sumer is becoming common. A farm journal 
reports that hundreds of urban housekeepers 
are getting their butter, poultry, eggs, fruit 
and vegetables in that way—all fresh, and at 
prices below those of the city markets. Espe- 
cially interesting is it to find that women are 
particularly alive to the opportunity. 

N 1910, as The Companion related at the 

time, an international conference that rep- 
resented Russia, Norway and Sweden met to 
devise a plan of government for Spitzbergen, 
but accomplished little. Now another confer- 
ence is in session in Christiania, in which the 
United States is represented by three commis- 
sioners. The coal mines that Americans are 
working supply the chief reason why legal 
authority of some kind is needed on those bleak 
northern islands. 


ADMIRAL Sir Perey Scott of the British 
navy, an eminent authority, says that to 
spend more money for battleships would be 
wholly to waste it. He believes that sub- 
marines, airships and aéroplanes will make up 
the fleets of the future. The taxpayer will 
hear the news with a certain interest. A bat- 
tleship that cost us $6,000,000 only six years 
ago has just been declared obsolete, and the 
two new dreadnaughts that we are purposing 
to build will cost $14,000,000 apiece. 


Not long ago The Companion briefly told 
the story of a pamphlet published in 
Boston by a Mr. Sleeper, in which he had 
anticipated, among other fundamental assump- 
tions of modern science, the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, and the germ theory of disease. The 
pamphlet, it was said, had been recently dis- 
covered; it was dated 1849. No one at first 
doubted the authenticity. of it. But although 
other copies were widely advertised for, none 
were found, and now type founders say that 
type of the style used on the title-page was 
not designed until long after 1849. So the 
pamphlet is now under suspicion of fraud. 


[* South Dakota a United States judge has 
decided that the Weeks-McLean law for the 
protection of migratory birds is constitutional ; 
in Arkansas a United States judge has decided 
that it is unconstitutional. The Arkansas case 
thus goes to the Supreme Court, and becomes 
the test case. The Supreme Court will in due 
time, perhaps in two years, give the final 
decision. Meanwhile the government, backed 
by the lovers of the birds, especially the 
farmers and orchardists, will enforce the law 
in all parts of the Union. On July ist, a fund 
of $50,000 became available for the purpose— 





the fund that the market gunners and the 
wrong kind of ‘‘sportsmen’’ vainly tried to 
keep out of the congressional appropriations. 
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THE BANKER AND THE FARMER. 
HE great question how to improve agri- 
culture and rural life in the United States 
is now being examined from a new point 
of view—that of the banker. The American 
Bankers’ Association has an agricultural com- 
mission that conducts a magazine, the Banker- 
Farmer, and in thirty-eight states the state 
bankers’ associations have committees on agri- 
culture and vocational education. The work 
that these organizations do bids fair to accom- 
plish remarkable results. 

If, instead of impoverishing his land by 
wasteful methods, the farmer works systemat- 
ically to improve the fertility of the soil, he 
obviously makes his farm more valuable. By 
making it more valuable, he becomes able 
to borrow money at an easy rate on a mortgage 
running for a long term. The proper treat- 
ment of the soil, therefore, is one of the first 
things concerning which the banker gives the 
farmer advice and help. He encourages the 
farmers of a county to organize and to employ 
a ‘* field demonstrator,’? a man thoroughly 
grounded in the theory and practice of scien- 
tific farming. On the principle of ‘‘help for 
self-help,’’ the Federal government usually 
pays a part of the expenses of a county 
demonstrator. The ‘‘soil doctor,’’ traveling 
from farm to farm in his automobile, can, if 
he is the right kind of man, accomplish more 
than any amount of indirect teaching. 

The work of helping the farmer to ‘‘create 
a soil as well as a bank reserve’’ is, however, 
only a small part of the constructive work of 
the banker-farmer alliance. Other enterprises 
are: providing better seed, producing more live 
stock, creating better conditions of marketing, 
establishing rural credits, making better roads, 
getting better schools, and creating community 
centres. On the importance of these things, 
the readers of The Companion are already 
well informed; the point of interest here is the 
ready support that both banker and farmer are 
giving to the plan. 

Such an enterprise has become possible 
because, within the last few years, both banker 
and farmer have seen a new light. The farmer 
has realized that agriculture is, after all, a 
business, and like any other business, is doomed 
to fail if inefticiently managed. The banker, 
on his part, in considering the farmer as a 
possible customer, is taking a broader view 
of his own opportunities; he is learning the 
value of ‘‘taking interest in people as well 
as from them.’’ In consequence, both parties 
are happier and more prosperous. 

The resources of the bankers of the country 
will soon be at the service of the farms as 
they have never been in the past. Some form 
of legislation for establishing rural credit 
banks is almost certain to pass Congress next 
winter, and under the new Federal Reserve 
act, as the Comptroller of the Currency 
announces, $500,000;000 of money in the 
national banks of the country is now available 
for farm mortgage loans. 


* ¢ 


BEING AN ALUMNUS. 


HE parchment is impressive, of course, 

and when it is handed to you, you feel 

as if by taking a huge amount of thought 
you had added several cubits to your stature. 
Still, the process has been very laborious, and 
the weather is warm, and you are weary, and 
after the first excitement is over, you wonder 
whether it has been worth while—just for a 
bit of parchment. 

And your class and classmates? The tie is 
pleasant, to be sure. But some you hardly 
know, and others you wish you did not know. 
You have your own particular friends, of 
other classes, or of no class, and they are 
what really count. 

In any case, you are looking forward, and 
the years that are gone are few, and the years 
that are to come are many. There will be 
other graduations, other parchments, other 
progress—so many and so much that you do 
not stop too long to dwell on a trifling occasion 
like this. 

Now, as we said, you are looking forward, 
but by and by, with an insensible change, 
you will find yourself looking backward. 
Some of those other graduations will have 
come to nothing, some of those other parch- 
ments, eagerly grasped at, will have flitted 
away, seeming all gold instead of paper, as 
they just escape your tantalized desire. Then 
this graduation will stand out to you as some- 
thing real, something you did grasp, something 





infinitely worth while, if you had only appre- 
ciated it when you had it. 

So with classmates. Other friendships, 
founded on tastes that change and habits that 
are soon outlived, may fail and be forgotten. 
But the merely external ties that bind you to 
your classmates, just because they are exter- 
nal, grow stronger as the inner life flows with 
less spontaneous vigor. Hands we once touched 
with indifference now thrill the memory even 
to tears. Names we once smiled at come to be 
named with a peculiar tenderness. 

The lesson of it is that every link that binds 
us to our fellow beings is well worth while just 
for itselfi—parchment or no parchment. And 
we would impress this truth not only on those 
who are taking degrees, but also and most of 
all on those who are debating whether in 
another year, or two years, or three years, 
it is worth their while to take them. 


* ¢ 


WOMEN IN THE ARMY. 


OME opponents of woman suffrage argue 
that physical force is the true base of the 
ballot, and that women ought not to vote 

because they do not serve in the army. Whether 
that argument is often advanced in Hungary, 
or, indeed, whether the women of Hungary 
much desire the suffrage, the newspapers have 
not told us. They have, however, related 
that the Hungarian Diet is considering a bill 
that cuts that particular bit of ground from 
under the feet of any Magyar antisuffragists 
that may happen to exist, since it obliges the 
women of the nation to ‘‘render military service 
in time of war, elsewhere than on the field of 
battle. ”” 

The proposed law makes all women between 
the ages of thirty and forty liable to duty, 
provided they are physically capable, and are 
neither nuns nor mothers of infants in arms. 
It divides the women into five corps. One 
will do hospital service; the second will furnish 
telephone and telegraph operators, typists, and 
drivers of military motor cars; the third will 
clean and mend soldiers’ clothing; and the 
fourth will serve as camp cooks. The fifth 
will be reserved for emergency duty. 

In order that the women may be prepared 
for their prescribed duties, the bill requires 
them to undergo a certain amount of training. 
Every recruit must spend three weeks of the 
year in hospital service, and four hours a day 
for a month in a school of housewifery—a 
provision that suggests a desire on the part 
of the Hungarian lawmakers to increase the 
domestic as well as the military efficiency of 
their womenkind. Another clause in the bill, 
which takes something of the strictly military 
flavor out of the scheme, forbids a married 
woman to volunteer for a post of special danger 
without her husband’s consent. 

What the Hungarian women themselves 
think of the proposed law does not yet appear, 
but the feminists of Western Europe are 
already praising it. It is notoriously dan- 
gerous for masculine legislators to lay down 
the law for women, and still more unsafe to 
predict what view the women will take of any 
law for their guidance. For women to volun- 
teer as army nurses is no new thing. That, 
at least, they will continue to do although no 
law compel them. But there are pacificists 
among them who do not believe in war on 
any terms; there are home-keeping souls who 
will not like the idea of being compelled to 
give up the care of their own households in 
order to cook and mend for a lot of men in 
whom they take no special interest ; and finally, 
there are doubtless some militant feminists 
in Hungary who will feel insulted at being 
assigned to serve ‘‘elsewhere than on the field 
of battle. ’’ 

Whatever the fate of the proposed law may 
be, it is interesting to observe that Hungary, 
which we do not ordinarily think of as an 
especially enterprising nation, is the first to 
consider whether it cannot turn the growing 
self-assertion of the sex to national profit, 
instead of letting it work national confusion, 
as it is doing in England. 
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CURBING THE MISSISSIPPI. 


‘HE friendly interchange—which has been 
going on between other nations and the 
United States—of men noted for achieve- 

ment in one field or another is not confined to 
university professors. Both Ecuador and South 
Africa have recently had the expert advice of 
Surgeon General Gorgas. Now the United 
States has engaged Sir William Willcocks, the 
famous British engineer, to act as temporary 
consulting engineer for the United States 
Reclamation Service. 

Sir William is one of the greatest authorities 





on the control of rivers. Not only did he 
design the stupendous Assuan Dam, which 
has so regulated the flow of the Nile that a 
large part of Egypt now yields crops twice as 
great as before, but he has also worked out 
plans for controlling the Tigris and the Euphra- 
tes, so that their waters will once more make 
Babylonia and Mesopotamia as fertile as Egypt 
is now. 

During his present visit to this country, Sir 
William has made a special study of the 
Mississippi, and has formed definite opinions 
on the best way to control it. ‘*The problem 
of your great river,’’ he said, recently, ‘‘is 
harder of solution than the problem of the 
Nile, but exactly similar to that presented by 
the Euphrates, and 
easier than that of the 
Tigris. ’’ 

He believes that the 
thing to do is to turn 
three-fourths of the 
basin of the St. Francis 
River into a great res- 
ervoir. The basin lies 
in the states of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, 
and contains millions 
of acres, most of which 
are densely wooded. 
It is the first great natural ‘‘sink’’ to be en- 
countered in going down the Mississippi. 

There Sir William would set aside three 
million acres, and within that area would 
impound the flood waters and control them, 
until, under the direction of government engi- 
neers, the stream has gradually widened its own 
channel in the lower reaches. As that change 
took place, it would be possible gradually to 
reduce the amount of water in the reserve 
basin, and thereby to release more and more 
land for permanent agricultural use. Sir 
William’s observations in Egypt lead him to 
believe that, if the rich sedimentary deposits 
left by the annual floods were caught within 
the basin itself, by a system of basin banks 
similar to that in use along the Nile, they 
would soon make that region the most fertile 
in America. 





SIR WILLIAM WILLCOCKS 
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SUNBURN AND TAN. 


NE who comes back from a summer 
vacation without what is commonly 
called a good, healthy tan is regarded 

as not having taken full advantage of his 
opportunities. Most people feel that in getting 
themselves well tanned they have done some- 
thing meritorious — something that, in an 
obscure way, is beneficial to their health and 
well-being. So strong is the superstition that 
people will sometimes voluntarily submit their 
arms and faces to painful sunburn, and rejoice 
in the subsequent mahoganizing of their skin. 

As a matter of fact, there is no special virtue 
ina coat of tan. It is the protection that unaided 
nature attempts to supply to the skin when it 
is attacked by the damaging ultra-violet rays. 
It filters the sunlight, and in that way weakens 
or eliminates the force of the rays. There is 
no reason for compelling nature to take. these 
preventive measures. A sun hat of light brown 
or green will perform the same service more 
efficiently. 

The ultra-violet rays have the merit of 
destroying germs; but few persons, it may be 
believed, feel it necessary to acquire a coat of 
tan for that purpose. 

In hot weather, as is well known, the color 
of clothes is important. Certain colors heighten 
discomfort, others greatly reduce it. Anyone 
freely exposed in very hot weather to the red 
rays is likely to suffer from overexcited nerves ; 
in fact, to these rays most cases of sunstroke 
may be attributed. Red clothing offers them 
free passage, and is therefore not desirable. 
Blue is also undesirable, for it offers no 
protection against the ultra-violet rays. Green 
is of all colors the coolest and most restful. The 
most comfortable rooms in very hot weather 
are those decorated in green. They have the 
further advantage of being for some reason 
especially unattractive to the house fly. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


ADIUM AND CANCER.—Dr. H. H. 

Janeway contributes to a recent issue of 
the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion an interesting article on the use of radium 
in cancer, in which he says that all users of 
radium agree that it should be applied to no 
cancers that can be operated on, except those 
of the skin. ‘Although radium in a dosage 


that does not affect normal tissues will destroy 
cancer tissue, it does not cure the disease unless 
it is quite superficial or of a variety peculiarly 
susceptible to the influence of radium. The 












establishment of the fact that we have in 
radioactivity an agent that will specifically 
affect cancer at all is of very great importance 
—all the more so since no other agent has thus 
far been discovered that in any degree ap- 
proaches it in effectiveness. A knowledge of 
these facts offers every encouragement to the 
belief that a more successful method of apply- 
ing this remedy may yet be discovered; the 
lines of experimentation are clearly indicated ; 
it is merely a question of how to distribute the 
proper dosage evenly throughout all involved 
tissues. The realization of this end is all in 
the future, and purely speculative. At present 
radium can supplement, but not replace, the 
knife. ’” e 


MERIDIAN MEMORIAL.—The French 

Academy of Sciences has decided to erect a 
monument on the coast of France at Villers- 
sur-Mer, the little watering place near the 
mouth of the Seine, 
where the Green- 
wich meridian first 
encounters French 
soil. Thirty years 
ago, an international 
conference at Wash- 
ington recommended 
that the Greenwich 
meridian be adopted 
as a starting point 
from which to meas- 
ure time and longi- 
tude round the 
globe. There were 
representatives of 
twenty-five nations 
at the conference, 
and most of them at 
once agreed to the 
recommendation. Since then, virtually all civ- 
ilized nations have adopted the Greenwich 
meridian. France is one of the latest nations 
to agree, for the government did not abandon 
the Paris meridian until March 10, 1911. The 
accompanying illustration from the Sphere 
shows that the Greenwich meridian actually 
belongs more to France than to England, for 
after entering French territory, it runs for 
nearly five hundred miles through that country, 
whereas its English length is only 206 miles. 
In England, it runs from the Sussex coast to 
the Yorkshire coast, near Tunstall, where it 
enters the North Sea, and never again encoun- 
ters dry land, unless it be near the north pole. 
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FABTHQUAKE DISTRIBU TION.—The 
Rev. H. V. Gill, an English clergyman, 
on studying the dates and places of occurrence 
of 889 great earthquakes, found that 674, or 
more than three-quarters of them, occurred 
in sequences, the successive units of which were 
separated by a week or less. Mr. Gill believes 
that any great displacement of the crust of the 
earth makes the earth to rotate unevenly, or 
‘‘wobble, ’’? and that that unevenness of motion 
has to be neutralized by displacements in other 
regions, where they will balance the original 
displacement. ® 


HE WIRELESS TELEPHONE.—In a 
recent address, Prof. Elihu Thomson said 
that wireless telephony between Europe and 
America may yet become practicable. ‘‘The 
success of the wireless telephone,’’ he said, 
‘‘depends on our ability to control the voice 
waves and to vary in accordance with them 
the energy given out by the transmitting an- 
tenne, and to do it with a fairly good output of 
energy. Much progress has been made in this 
department of wireless work, and methods are 
_ being worked out by which it may be possible 
by microphone so to mold outputs of many kilo- 
watts of energy as to cause them to vary with 
the voice waves. When that is done, many 
problems, the solution of which now seems 
remote, may be solved, and the results prove 
of great practical value to the world.’’ 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 

WAYS.—On June 22d, the Supreme Court 
handed down a decision sustaining the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the intermoun- 
tain rate cases. The decision sustains the 
right of the commission to issue ‘‘blanket’’ or 
*‘zone’’ rate orders, and reverses the decision 
of the commerce court that the commission 
could act only on the reasonable character of 
existing rates. Another decision handed down 
on the same day confirmed the title of the | 
Southern Pacific Railroad to land grants that | 
have proved to contain oil, and are valued at | 
$500,000,000 or more. It was contended that | 
the grants were invalid because the subsequent | 
“uscovery of petroleum brought the land under | 
the reservation law that applies to mineral | 


lands. a } 
PROGRESSIVE PARTY POLITICS. —| 

Mr. Amos Pinchot and his brother Gifford, 
who is the Progressive candidate for United | 
States Senator from Pennsylvania, have 








‘leclared themselves opposed to the continued | 
activity of Mr. George W. Perkins in the coun- 
cils of the Progressive party. They believe 
that Mr. 





Perkins’s connection with great | 





industrial combinations, and his views with 
regard to the proper relations of the. govern- 
ment toward such combinations, unfit him for 
leadership in the Progressive party. 
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EXICO.—The precise nature of the rela- 

tions between General Carranza and Gen- 
eral Villa is not entirely clear; a great many 
misleading and inconsistent dispatches come 
from the border. It appears, however, that 
Villa has insisted on directing the advance on 
Mexico City, that Carranza has yielded to him | 
on that point, and that Villa is virtually civil | 
as well as military chief in the fighting zone. 
Accompanied by most of his army, Villa moved 
forward from Torreon on June 19th, to press 
the attack on Zacatecas. On June 2ist, it was 
reported that fighting had begun again there, 
and that the rebels were driving the Federals 
back. General Obregon is threatening Guada- 
lajara, and if he is successful there, will join 
Villa for the advance on Mexico City.—— 
On June 24th, the mediators and the dele- 
gates signed a protocol that declares that all 
the differences between the United States and 
Mexico shall stand adjusted upon the estab- 
lishment of the new provisional government. 
All the mediating powers agree to recognize 
that government. This country demands no 
indemnity and will exact no further repara- 
tion. The selection of the members of the 
provisional government is left to an informal 
conference of the Constitutionalist delegates 
and the representatives of General Huerta. 


& 
INE EXPLOSION.—An explosion in one 
of the Hillcrest Collieries near Lethbridge, 
Alberta, on June 19th, caused the death of 
about two hundred miners. 
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NGRESS. —On June 22d, the Senate 

began to consider the antitrust bills recently 
passed by the House. Congress will not 
adjourn until these have been acted on, an 
event that can hardly be expected before 
August. The President’s urgent desire that 
the House reconsider its refusal to authorize 
the sale of the battleships Idaho and Missis- 
sippi to Greece was effective. On June 23d, 
the House of Representatives voted in favor 
of the sale. The Senate had already taken 
similar action. The proceeds of the sale will 
be used for the construction of an American 
battleship. President Wilson’s urgency in 
favor of the sale was owing to his belief that 
the possession of the vessels by Greece would 
make war between Turkey and Greece less 
likely than it has lately appeared.—A sub- 
stitute for the La Follette seamen’s bill re- 
cently passed by the Senate has been favorably 
reported in the House. The Alexander bill, 
as it is called, is less stringent in its provisions 
than the La Follette bill, and embodies pretty 
nearly the same requirements as those recom- 
mended by the London conference on safety 
at sea in regard to lifeboats and other safety 
equipment on ocean or Great Lake steamships. 
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HE SUFFRAGISTS.—Miss Sylvia Pank- 

hurst undertook a ‘‘hunger strike’’ on the 
steps of the Parliament Building in London 
on June 18th; but when Mr. Asquith consented 
to see a delegation of working women who 
wished to plead for the suffrage she desisted. 
The interview, which occurred on June 20th, 
was courteous on both sides, and the premier 
promised careful consideration of the women’s 


appeal. ‘ 


REIGN TREATIES.—The Senate com- 

mittee on foreign relations is considering 
the treaties recently negotiated by the United 
States with Nicaragua and Colombia. The 
reasons that lead certain Senators to oppose the 
Colombia treaty have already been explained 
in The Companion; it is doubtful whether 
the instrument can be ratified. The Nicaragua 
treaty provides that the United States shall 
pay $3,000,000 to that country in return for 
the sole right to build an interoceanic canal, 
and gives this country a large measure of 
control over the government of Nicaragua. 
Secretary Bryan was before the Senate com- 
mittee on June 18th, 19th and 22d, and was 
questioned concerning the extent to which 
American bankers are interested in Nicaraguan 
securities. ® 


ABOR TROUBLES. — Disagreement be- 
tween two factions of the miners’ union in 
Butte, Montana, culminated on June 23d in a 
riot that drew the fire of the deputy sheriffs 
who were guarding Miners’ Union Hall. The 
shots killed one man and wounded four 
others. The occasion of the violence was a 
‘*neace meeting’’ of the ‘‘regular’’ division of 
the union, at which Charles H. Moyer, the 
president of the Western 
Federation of Miners, was 
to speak. The seceders, 
or insurgent faction, at- 
tempted to rush the hall, 
and afterward to dyna- 
mite it. ® 


ECENT DEATH. — 

At Vienna, June 2ist, 
Baroness Bertha von 
.Suttner, famous peace ad- 
vocate, aged 71. 





BARONESS VON SUTTNER 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits | 
of injurious matter on the teeth. {Adv. 
a — 

MOTHERS OF SKIN-TORTURED 
AND DISFIGURED CHILDREN 

Are your little ones suffering from itching, burning 
eczemas, or other torturing, disfiguring skin troubles? 
Are you, yourself, worn out with long, sleepless nights 
and ceaseless anxiety in caring for them? Then you 





| should know that a warm bath with Cuticura soap and 


a gentle application of Cuticura ointment will in most 
cases bring immediate relief, the little sufferers will 
sleep, tired, fretted mothers will rest, and peace will 
fall on distracted households. Cuticura soap and oint- 
ment have proved successful in the most distressing 
cases of infants, children and adults, when all else has 
failed. For liberal sample of Cuticura soap and oint- | 
ment sent free with 32-p. Skm Book, address post-card 

to “Cuticura,” Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the tory taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Li cott’s azine. 
250-page catalogue free. rite to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dr. Esenwein mt 81, Springfield, Mass. 


HIT THE SPOT 
POSTUM KNOCKED OUT COFFEE AILS. 


There’s a good deal of satisfaction and comfort 
in hitting upon the right thing to rid one of the 
varied and constant ailments caused by coffee 
drinking. 

“Ever since I can remember,” writes an Indiana | 
woman, “‘my father has been a lover of his coffee, 
but the continued use of it so affected his stomach 
that he could scarcely eat at times. 

‘Mother had coffee-headache and dizziness, and | 
if I drank coffee for breakfast I would taste it all | 
day and usually go to bed with a headache. 

“One day father brought home a package of 
Postum recommended by our grocer. Mother 
made it according to directions on the box and it 
just ‘hit the spot.’ It has a dark, seal-brown 
color, changing to golden brown when cream is 
added, and a snappy taste similar to mild, high- 
grade coffee, and we found that its continued use 
speedily put an end to all our coffee ills. 

“That was at least ten years ago and Postum 
has, from that day to this, been a standing order 
of father’s grocery bill. 

“When I married, my husband was a great 
coffee drinker, although he admitted that it hurt 
him. When I mentioned Postum he said he did | 
not like the taste of it. I told him I could make it 
taste all right. He smiled and said, try it. The | 
result was a success, he won’t have anything but 
Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Koad to Wellville,”’ in packages. 

Postum now comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 15¢ and | 
25c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. Made in 
the cup with hot water—no boiling. 30c and 50c 
tins. | 
The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. 
“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 








pudding ora pie. 


THIS TAG 


makes a statement that is a 
demonstrated fact. If you will 
get a White Mountain Freezer 
and learn the right way to use 
it you can prove it for yourself. 


If you do not know the right 
way ask your dealer for our 
folder, which gives complete 
directions, or write us and we 
will tell you how. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., 
NASHUA, N. H. eo 
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BOYS DONT DROWN 


your tools in cheap oil. A few drops of 3-in-One 
makes brace and bit, plane, saws, all tools — work 
perfectly—keeps them bright and clean, free from 
rust. Write to THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 42 AIG. Broadway, 
New York City, for generous sample bottle—FREE 


FREE 











In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 


FARMS Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphiets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 


—sold by Grocers. | of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 














Two Ways to Spell a Good Thing. 


Teacher: 
Bobbie: 


" Dessert. " 


Teacher (severely): "Certainly not. 


Bobbie: "Oh, I can spell that— 


ee ef] = 


Nobody knows better than the children what the bes 
part of dinner is, and Bobbie expresses the prevailing convic- 


tion regarding it. 


Delicious pure fruit flavors, freshness, wholesomeness and 
sparkle—these are the famous Jell-O qualities. 
And nothing to do but add boiling water, cool and 


serve. 


Put up in seven pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


in a separate package, 10 cents at any grocer’s or 


any general store. 


A beautiful new Recipe Book, with brilliantly colored 
pictures by Rose Cecil O’Neill, author and illustrator of the 
“Kewpies,” will be sent free toall who write and ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO.,Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
The name JELL-O is on every package in big red 
If it isn't there, it isn’t JELL-O. 


letters. 


"Ts it where the camels live?" 


It is the best part of dinner. " 
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HEART O”’YOUTH 
ByM y Carolyn Davies. 
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| AM so glad to-day—I hardly know 
What thing has come to wake my pulses so. 

Some little thing, searce memory-worth, per- 
chance. 

But how my heart sings, and my wild feet 
dance! 

Though very soberly I chide their glee, 

They pay not any heed at all to me. 


I cannot smooth the glory from my face. 

I feel it glowing. Though I would erase 
The joy that shines too plainly in my eyes, 

I cannot master it, to my surprise. 

And, what is this? My once obedient voice 
Breaks from its bonds to wantonly rejoice. 


I am so glad to-day! The sun laughs out 

As if he knew what this is all about! 

The tall flowers clutch my fingers in their play, 
And see! I dance as gleefully as they! 

I cannot, cannot guess the reason why 

Some giant hand has lifted all my sky! 


Oh, send a little cloud to cross my skies! 

And temper this mad bliss that fills my eyes, 
And runs through all my veins in burning joy 
(Men say that sweetest pleasures soonest cloy), 
And still this happy laughter, note by note, 
That swells within my pulsing, singing throat! 


Oh, put a tranquil memory in my heart 

To temper these wild joys that throb and start. 
And teach my feet more lagging steps and sad. 
I am so glad, so glad, and glad, and glad! 
Ne’er was so joyous-mad a little maid— 

I am so glad that—I am half afraid. 
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ENOUGH TO LIVE BY. 


N the course of a year a great 
many persons, burdened with 
many different kinds of trouble, 

came to the minister for help and 
encouragement. One day a young 
man from the near-by university 
came. His face bore the signs of 
a real struggle, both mental and spiritual. 

‘*T am very much disturbed,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
don’t know how much of my faith I can keep. 
Life and Christianity don’t seem simple, com- 
prehensible things any longer. How can I tell 
what to live by in the midst of so many con- 
flicting authorities ?’’ 

The minister answered, ‘‘Go back to your 
room, shut yourself in, and pray for an hour. 
You still believe in prayer ?’’ 

‘“Of course I do!’’ 

‘* After that, write down all the things you 
really do believe without a particle of doubt, 
and bring the list to me.’’ 

The student went away. At the end of two 
hours he returned. He handed the minister a 
piece of paper. ‘‘I have put down there only 
what I can accept without question, ’’ he said. 
This is what the minister read: 

. I believe that there is a God. 
. I believe that He is a loving God. 
. I believe that there is a right and a wrong. 
. I believe that I can do the right instead of the 
wrong. 
. I believe that character is of infinitely greater 
value than money, pleasure or power. 
6. I believe that the teaching of Jesus is the best 
and purest in the world. 
. I believe that the teaching of Jesus is the hope 
of the world. . 
8. I believe that I ought to be His disciple. 
9. I know that I must die. 
10. 1 believe that there is a future, and what I am 
to be there is determined by what I do here. 
11. I believe that the world is getting better. 
12. I know that I can help make it better yet. 
13. I believe in prayer and its power. 

The minister looked up from the paper. 
**You honestly believe all that?’’ 

**Yes, sir.’? 

‘*Tt is a good deal. Isn’t it enough to live 
by while you are getting your intellectual 
difficulties straightened out? Won’t it keep 
you pretty busy ?’’ 

“T think it will.’’ The student smiled, 
happy to find that at least the conflict within 
his mind had not touched the great essentials ; 
he still had enough to live by. 
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BOTH SIDES. 


66 HEN you went home last 
June,” began Doctor Tynn- 
dale’s gentle voice, as he 


opened the first chapel service after 
the summer vacation, “you girls 
could have slept until ten every 
morning, you could have sat in your 
kimonos until dinner, you could have 
swung in the hammocks all the afternoon, reading 
the latest popular novel. You could have been 
the typical schoolgirl home for vacation—never 
really awake until evening, but then so full of life 
that your tired father and your worn-out mother 
were Often kept awake for hours by the ragtime 
songs or bursts of hilarious laughter that came 
from sitting room or piazza. 

“*You were ‘home for vacation.’ What wouldn’t 
that happy mother or that proud father have en- 
dured to give Sallie a good time after the nine 
months of study and restraint? What would 
those admiring little sisters and brothers have 
thought too much to offer to do for Big Sister, 
home from college? 





“Vacation means ‘holiday,’ and the vacation was | 


yours. But like everything else, vacations have 
two sides. You’d been at college. True. You’d 
taken good rank. Probably. You’d been under 





strict rules. Certainly. For nine long months. 
Now you were free! 

“But wait! Who sent you to school? Who 
paid the bills? Who gave you all the opportuni- 
ties that were yours for the taking? Father and 
mother! For nine long months! Were they free 
now? Because he had worn last year’s overcoat 
all winter so that he could pay for the extras you 
enjoyed; because she had darned and redarned 
her cotton stockings to keep you in silk ones; 
because they had both worked a little harder than 
ever, and denied themselves a little more rigidly 
than ever—because of all this were they free now? 

“Could they turn over for another nap after 
the clock had struck six because it was vacation? 
Could they read together some favorite book those 
warm, lazy forenoons because they had worked 
so hard on so many cold, bleak ones? Could 
father take a spin on his bicycle in the pleasant 
evenings because he’d spent so many long eve- 
nings over his books at the store? Could mother 
run over to Mrs. Smith’s for a little harmless 
gossip after the supper things were cleared away 
because she’d spent so many winter hours darning 
those worn stockings ? 

“That is the other side. Father and mother 
have reached the time when they cannot answer 
those questions for themselves. They have come 
to the time when their children alone can answer 
for them. They had given for nine long months; 
you had taken for nine long months. Did you 
continue to take, did they continue to give for those 
three remaining short ones? 

“They could not decide. 
did you do?” 


You had to. What 
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WHERE NERVE COUNTS. 


46 E had just stopped by a tree that had 
W been pulled down,” says Capt. C. H. 
Stigand, in “Hunting the Elephant in 
Africa,” “and we were feeling the leaves that 
had dropped to see how dry they were. I had 
half determined to abandon the hunt. At that 
moment one of the men who had gone forward a 
little, whistled, and immediately everyone got out 
of the way. The elephants were returning on 
their tracks. A young bull was leading; behind 
him I could see the ears of another. 


“1 did not want to shoot the young bull, so I got 
behind a tree as he came trotting up, but he pulled 
up ten ng from my tree and turned onme. The 
only thing to do was to shoot him, so I reluctantly 
fired at his head. I went up to him, but he was 
not dead, and tried to get 7 again. I put another 
shot in his forehead, but it did not reach the brain, 
and the next moment it was I who was being 
¢ 


hased. 

“I dodged sharply to my right, thinking that the 
elephant would pass, and I would get a side shot 
as he went by; but 1 tripped over a fallen tree 
and went sprawling. I dropped my rifle, and just 
managed to seize it by the muzzle as the bull was 
about to tread on it. I then dived head foremost 
into the branches of the fallen tree. 

“T made a frantic effort to craw! through, but a 
stout branch resisted my progress, and at the 
same moment the bull charged in after me. The 
impetus he gave me bent aside the stubborn 
branch, and the next moment I found myself on 
the other side, while the elephant was gm 
the ground five yards from where I stood, evi- 
dently under the impression that I was on the 
ground under his feet. 

“I quickly turned round and discharged my 
rifle into him. It was the last cartridge in the 
magazine. The rifle was taken out of my hands 
and I found Matola, my = bearer, who had 
counted the shots, yen * eside me, and offering 
the second rifle as a waiter might serve a dish. 
By some oversight the second rifle had not been 
loaded, and I had given strict orders that none of 
my men were ever to load or unload my rifles. 
Being a good soldier, Matola had not disobeyed 
this order, even under these extreme cireum- 
stances, but had gone as near to loading it as he 
could. The breech was open, and he was holding 
the clip in position with his thumb just over the 
magazine. All I had to do was to press it down, 
as I took hold of the rifie, and I was ready to fire. 
The elephant was turning round, and I shot him 
in the brain. 

“The story has taken a long time to tell, but of 
course it all happened in a moment. I think, as 
an example of a combination of pluck, discipline, 
and presence of mind in an emergency, the 
tg of Private Matola would be difficult to 

eat.’ 

* & 


CLOUDY, FOLLOWED BY CLEARING 
WEATHER. 


JROT, the great French landscape artist, 
was a man of the temperament traditionally 


associated with genius —irritable, impet- 
uous, careless, generous, and lovable. Mons. 
Albert Dubuisson, whose father was the great 
painter’s friend, has recently published some 
interesting reminiscences of him in the Studio. 
He first met Corot in the park of a country house 
that the Dubuissons had taken for the summer; a 
magnificent old man in a white painter’s blouse, 
standing before his easel under a tree and chatting 
with his host. Corot tried kindly to put the shy 
youth at his ease. 


Suddenly he rushed forward to his palette and 
snatched up his brushes, crying, “Ah, the brigand! 
the scoundrel! He shan’t escape me a second time. 
l’ve got him!” And seating himself quickly before 
his easel, he squeezed out a tube of white, and 
started to model on his canvas a big white sunlit 
cloud that was just appearing above the mass of 
foliage that formed part of his picture. 

“We are like crafty fishermen,” he added, as 
he made rapid strokes with the brush; “‘we have 
to seize the propitious moment to make the fish 
fall into our net.’”” Some moments later the cloud 
was fixed upon the canvas, imparting an extraor- 
dinary life and charm to the picture. ‘Now that 
we are at rest again,” said Corot, “‘we can go on 
and talk a bit.” 

Before doing so, however, he rose and inspected 
his work from the proper distance; he was so 
delighted with it that he broke into a little dance 
of joy, singing gayly an old operatic air as he 
danced: 

“Speak low, Fisherman, if you please, 
And you shall catch the King of the Seas.”’ 


At another time during their acquaintance, the 
fine old artist showed himself in an even more 
simple and amiable aspect. A knock at the door 
—the last straw after several annoying interru 
tions—caused him to fling the door open abruptly 
with flushed face and fire in his eye. 

“What is it now? Come in! Who are you? 
What do you come and disturb me for?” he 
demanded, angrily. The caller, much discon- 
certed, stammered his explanation: 

“T came, Monsieur Corot—I—it’s about an acci- 
jdent. A workman engaged on the building has 
| had a fall. His condition is very grave; they 
| have just taken him off to the hospital. We know 
| the poor chap. He’s a workman who leaves a 








wife and four children. We are getting up a sub- 
— among the lodgers in the building for the 
family. 1 thought you would perhaps like to join 
u dd 





Corot’s expressive countenance showed clearly 
his quick regret for his rough to the 

ger and his deepening sympathy for the injured 
man. He made prompt amends. 

“The e exclaimed. ‘The unfor- 
tunate family—a wife and four children! We must 
do everything that is possible to help them. Now 
how can I be of use to you—I who only know how 
to amuse myself with painting trees and streams? 
They must be assured food and shelter, and they’ll 
need money. Here! You see that little bureau? 
Do you mind going to the first drawer? Good! 
Now take out what you think necessary, and I 
beg you not to use too much discretion. ~~ 
is turned, and I won’t look. You can’t think how 
glad I am to be allowed to share in your kind 
efforts on their behalf.” 

Obeying these directions, the visitor opened the 
drawer, and paused, thunderstruck; for it was 
full of gold and bills, tossed in_helter-skelter as 
the artist had received them. With some embar- 
rassment—while Corot worked away busily at his 
easel—the visitor helped himself to as large a sum 
as his conscience permitted him to take, murmured 
his thanks, and departed. Corot never inquired 
what he had taken, or looked to see—although, 
indeed, he would not have known if he had. 


Be WAITING 





OUR little room beneath the eaves 
Is sweet and cool and white. 
The window’s dim with lilac leaves 
That break the hot noon light. 


The muslin curtains sweep the sill; 
I made them fresh for you, 

And gathered daisies up the hill, 
Sweet fern and meadow rue. 


A thin white gown for you to wear 
Hangs on the closet hooks, * 
And on the little table there 
Stand all your poetry books. 


O little girl who grew so tall, 
And went away so soon, 

Are you not coming back at all 
By nightfall or by noon? 


Are you not coming back to see 
Your garden, running wild? 
Are you not coming back to me, 
Who am your mother, child? 


Your little room can wait for you. 
A score of Junes, maybe, 

Can bring you ferns and meadow rue 
And curtains quaint to see: 


Your poetry books can wait; but I, 
1 cannot always wait. 

O child, I would not have you cry 
At coming back too late! 


* © 


TWO OF A KIND. 


HE moment that Charles Meredith entered 
+ our flat, says a contributor to Punch, I knew 

that he was in trouble, and meant to carry it 
off lightly. His face gave him away, and I looked 
forward to a pleasant ten minutes or so. But I 
am never very far out of danger myself when 
Marjorie and trouble are about. 


“TI have come to apologize to you, Mrs. Shelley. 
The fact is that a long, long time ago an uncle and 
aunt of mine fixed this week-end for their annual 
visit, and we dare not put them off.” 

I suddenly remembered that Charles had given 
me aymessage for my wife, which my wife had 
never received. My worst fears were realized 
when Charles proceeded to inform us that his wife 
bitterly regretted having to put us off. ‘“‘Let us,” 
I said, hastily, “let us go back to our respective 
chambers and resume our work.” 

Marjorie got between me and the door. ‘‘Put 
off what?” she asked. 

“Didn’t he tell you?” asked Charles, pointing 
an accusing finger at me. 

“If you ask me,” I interrupted, “he probably 
didn’t, but he will do sonow. Some little time ago 
a@ message was dispatched to you, which got lost 
in transit. It was to the effect that the Merediths 
would be delighted to have us spend the week- 
end in their Surrey home. The week in question 
would have begun to end to-morrow, I believe.”’ 

‘*Really, John,” Marjorie began (1 suffer more 
from “really” than from any other word in the 
dictionary). And then to Charles: ‘‘Why, I ought 
to have written to Mrs. Meredith days ago. Of 
course it does not matter a bit about ne us 
< Mw what does worry me is what she will 

ink. 

“But that does not matter in the least,” said 
Charles, with great heartiness. 

“Of course it matters,” said Marjorie. “You 
would never treat your wife in this offhand way.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Charles. “I mean, no, no. 
And now,” he said, finally, elbowing me toward 
my own door, ‘‘we ought to be getting back to 
work. Come along, you, John.” 

“T shall most certainly write to Mrs. Meredith 
and explain,” said seer, “however incredibly 
monstrous the explanation may sound.” 

The arrogance of Charles collapsed. “I beg of 
you, as a favor to myself,” he pleaded, “to do no 
such a 

“But why not?” asked Marjorie. 

“Because Charles has forgotten to tell Mrs. 
Meredith that we were ever asked,” said I, pleas- 
antly. And to Charles, as I led him from the 
room, “Really, Charles —” 


& © 


AN ABSENT-MINDED LOVER. 


GOOD many anecdotes have been printed in 

The Companion of the extreme absent- 
mindedness of learned men, but none is 
more amusing than that told of Herr Ludwig 
Wilhelm Briiggemann, whose vivid imagination 
helped to put him in a very embarrassing situation. 
Briiggemann, a scholar, who was in 1817 a 
councilor of the consistory at Stettin, had got 
some reputation by his clever work with statistics. 
For many years he had been a widower, and since 
he found single life lonely, he began to look round 





for a wife. yhen the thought of marrying again 
first came to him, he immediately confided fi to 
one of his friends. The latter gave him every! 
encouragement, and even went so far as to men- | 
tion a certain charming little widow, who was 
certainly attached to him, and would make him a 
most devoted wife. | 
That night Herr Briiggemann went to bed in a 
happy state of mind, thinking of the lovely widow. | 
og : is dreams, he still saw her, and even proposed | 
o her. 


Did she refuse? How could she! 


And | the famous American who built the ark. 


he spent the remainder of the night dreaming of 
the happiness ~— would enjoy as man and wife. 

When he awoke, it was a glorious Sunday 
morning; he dressed himself in his very best 
clothes, and wasted no time in handing to the 
minister the announcement of the engagement, 
to be read in due form at the morning service. 
The announcement was made without a question. 
Hardly had the words been uttered when a little 
scream was heard in the rear of the church; the 
widow, shocked at hearing herself so unexpectedly 
disposed of, had fallen in a swoon. 

he blunder could never be satisfactorily ex- 

plained, and the visionary engagement remained 
visionary. The lady might not have refused an 
honorable oe from the councilor, but she 
never could be convinced that he had not made 
intentional game of her. 


* © 


SAVING WESTMINSTER’S ROOF. 


T* roof of Westminster Hall, long a remark- 
able example of what the genius of a master 
builder can accomplish in bridging space, 
has been almost ruined, according to a London 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, by a tiny 
beetle whose first cousins have destroyed many 
millions of feet of timber in western America. 


The mischief has been discovered in time, how- 
ever, and the builders are putting in new wood to 
replace the huge beams that are worm-eaten or 
perishing from rot. 

The roof is two hundred and ny | feet long, and 
its apex is ninety-two feet above the floor. The 
remarkable thing about it is its width,—sixty-eight 
feet,—which is covered in a single span by stout 
English oak. With the exception of modern iron- 
girdered roofs, there is only one roof in the world 
with a greater span, and that is the Hall of Justice 
in Padua, iy. 

William Rufus built the hall in 1097, but it was 
not until three hundred years later that the artif- 
icers of Richard II unde kK the stupendous 
task of replacing with a single span a roof that 
was originally built with a nave and side spans. 








These forgotten builders did their work well; they 
understood and provided so well for all the pos- 
sible lines of strain and thrust, pressure and 
resistance that the great timbers seerh to soar 
from corbel to corbel. 

It was the irony’of destiny that in 1399 the roof 
that Richard had constructed looked down on the 
——— of his solemn deposition. Two and a 
half centuries later there was another striking 
scene in the hall, for in 1657 Cromwell, robed in 

urple and ermine, was installed as Lord Pro- 
ector in the hall. Only four years later his head, 
severed from the exhumed trunk at Tyburn, was 
carried on a pole and set up in Westminster, as 
Samuel Pepys so unctuously records in his diary. 

Parliament sat in Westminster Hall, although not 
exclusively, from quite early times. esJustice was 
administered there in the king’s name, and some 
of the most important and tragic state trials 
were held beneath its roof. Sir William Wallace, 
King Charles I, Sir Thomas More, Anne Boleyn, 
the Protector Somerset and Lord Strafford are 
only a few of those who faced their fate beneath 
the old oak timbers. Gladstone and Edward VII, 
dead, both lay in state beneath the roof. 


* © 


A TRAVELING BIRD’S NEST. 


N Ulster County (New York) farmer tells of a 
A robin that built its nest of straw and mud 
on the wooden framework of a farm wagon, 
under the middle of the box. The wagon was 
standing idle in the shed at the side of a barn. 


As the nest was hidden by the wagon box, the 
farmer did not notice it, and on a Saturday morn- 
ing he hitched a team to the wagon and drove 
from his home to Livingston Manor, a railway 
town some seven miles away. While on the road 
the farmer noticed a robin that fluttered anxiously 
from post to post of the fences, and kept abreast 
of the wagon, or a little ahead of it, all the way to 
town. When the farmer reached the town, he 
drove under the hotel shed, fed his horses, and 
ate his own dinner. When he was ready to take 
the road again, he noticed another robin, as he 
supposed, flutter from under the wagon, uttering 
such cries as a bird makes when danger threatens 
its nest or its young. The robin accompanied him 
all the way home, and never let the wagon get out 
of its sight for a moment. 

few days later, the farmer again drove thie 
same wagon to the railway village. Once more 
he noticed the friendly robin. When he reached 
the hotel shed, he saw that as soon as he pulled 
up his horses the robin flew under the wagon. 
Accordingly he quietly looked underneath the 
box. There sat the robin on her nest. 

Back at his home again, the farmer pushed the 
wagon into a corner of the shed, and since he had 
another wagon that he could use, he did not 
compel the robin to make another fourteen-mile- 
trip to guard her nest. It is pleasant to add that 
the brave little bird duly hatched her eggs and 
reared a family of three little robins. 


*® © 


CLEARING THE LINE. 


YOUNG lady took down the receiver of the 
telephone one day, and found that, the line 
was in use. 


— pat put on a pan of beans for dinner,” she 
heard one woman complacently inform another. 

The young woman hung up the receiver, and 
waited for the conversation to end. When she 
went back to the telephone, the women were still 
talking. That happened three times, says Every- 
body’s Magazine, and then the. young womal 
became exasperated, and broke into the conver- 
sation. 

“Madam, I smell your beans burning,”’ she at- 
nounced, crisply. 

A horrified scream greeted the remark, and the 
young lady was able to put in her eall. 


> 


NOAH IDENTIFIED. 

- HY do you sign your name Norah?” 
asked a teacher of one of the Chinese 
boys in his class. “Don’t you know tha! 

Norah is a girl’s name?” 

“Oh, no,” was the reply. “Norah is the name 0! 


” 
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WISHING. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


I think that I should like to be 

A happy little wave at sea, 

For I could sing, or I could play, 

Or just do nothing all the day! 
—— espe 


BETTY’S COLOR 
PARTY. 


BY KATE MELDRAM BUSS. 


6 HY, Lily Williams, there’s a big spot 

W of green on your dress !’’ 

‘*Where is it?’’? Lily asked, as 
she stopped her game of drop the handker- 
chief. 

‘*Turn round,’’ Betty answered, ‘‘and I’ll 
show you.”’ 

But Betty could not find the spot. 

‘*T know I saw it,’’ she said. 

Aunt Fanny laughed. ‘‘You must have 
been looking at Lily’s sash,’’ she explained. 

‘*But what has my red sash to do with a 
green spot?’’ Lily asked. 

‘*Well, let’s stop playing, and I’ll tell you 
something about colors,’? Aunt Fanny said. 
And the ten boys and girls gathered round 
Aunt Fanny. 

‘*Stand out in the sun, Lily,’’? Aunt Fanny 
directed. 

‘*Kach of you must look steadily at Lily’s 
sash until I tell you to stop,’’ said Aunt 
Fanny, ‘‘and then look quickly at the white 
of her dress, and tell me what you see.’’ 

Nine pairs of eyes looked at the red sash. 

At the end of a minute Aunt Fanny said, 
‘*Now look at the white dress. ’’ 

Bobby Jackson was the first to speak. 

‘“‘Why, Miss Fanny, it looked green just for 
a moment, but now it’s all white again.’’ 

‘*The sun likes to play such tricks,’’ Aunt 
Fanny explained. 

‘*Wouldn’t the green show if the sun didn’t 
shine?’’ Bobby questioned. 

‘*No,’’ Aunt Fanny answered. ‘‘The light 
of the sun is necessary. I’ll tell you how you 
can have some fun at home. Find a red, a 
blue, and a yellow book, and place them, one 
at a time, in the sun on a piece of white paper. | 


Then ask your father what color you are going | Close to the sofa, and almost underneath it, were | centre, as shown in Fig 1. 
| two little doll’s chairs, with a little doll’s table | make a short fairy, roll it loosely; if a long- 
| 


to show him, and see if he can tell you.’’ 


DRAWN BY F. ROGERS 


We know a pool at dead low tide 

Where strange sea Visitors may 
hide: 

Shrimps, rnussels, barnacles, and 
snails, 

And horseshoe crabs, with jointed 
tails. 

One day we found some little stars 





THE STARFISH POOL. 


BY ELIZABETH HOWLAND RICHARDS. 


That once had dived near shining 
Mars ; 

At least, we think that must be so, 

For “starfish” is their name, you 
know. 

Perhaps they fell down one dark 
night, 

And in the wet sea lost their light. 








almost like twilight. The sofa had been pulled 
out into the room, with its back to the door. 


This is the way the fairies are made: From 
opposite sides, roll a handkerchief toward the 
If you wish to 


Just then Betty’s mother came out into the | between them, and sitting in the chairs were— | legged fairy, roll it tight; pull out the corners 


garden, carrying a dish of ice cream. 


| what? ‘Fairies? Two little white figures, with | as you roll, and push the handkerchief up in 


‘*Well,’? cried Bobby Jackson, ‘‘the one heads and bodies, arms and legs! One seemed | the middle, as in Fig. 5. Fold the upper part 


who made that ice cream knew how good red | to bea little woman, and the other a little man. | over, like Fig. 


and green look with white!’’ 
— a 


WHITE FAIRIES. 
BY KATHARINE PYLE. 


ABEL and Elizabeth were intimate 
friends. Mabel was four years older 
than Elizabeth, and she told long stories | 

about fairies; she pretended that she saw them 
hiding in the cracks of tree trunks and under 
fallen leaves. 

One day, when Elizabeth went to her friend’s 
house, Mabel came running to meet her, and 
her eyes were dancing with fun. 

‘* Elizabeth!’ she cried. ‘‘ You always 
wanted to see fairies. Then come, and maybe | 
you can see them !’” 

Mabel led the way upstairs, and stopped at | 
the door of the guest room. ‘‘Now, you! 
mustn’t speak or go inside,’’ she cautioned her. 
Then she opened the door. 





Elizabeth stared with round eyes, and sud- 
denly, as she stared, one of the little figures 
stirred in its chair. It stood up. The other 
one rose. They seemed to bow to each other. 
They glided together without moving their 
short white legs, and then glided apart again. 
Elizabeth was almost frightened, it was all so 
wonderful. Then, suddenly, both little figures 
floated into the air, halfway up the back of 
the sofa. 

Then Mabel softly closed the door. 

Elizabeth gasped. ‘‘O Mabel! Were they 
really fairies?’’ she cried. 

But Mabel only laughed, and would not 
answer her, but ran on into the play room, 
where her cousin soon joined them. 

It was some time before Mabel told Elizabeth 
what the little figures really were. They had 
been made of handkerchiefs, and a thread had 
been fastened to the head of each one. The 
threads had been passed up and over the back 
of the sofa, and Sally, who had been hidden 


| on the sofa, had held the threads in her hands. 


2; draw the lower part up 
| between the corners, as shown in Fig. 3. 
| Tie the rolled corners behind the little figure’s 
| back, and pull them out to make the arms, as 
| shown by Fig. 4. 
| ‘To make the eyes, buttons can be sewed on, 
| and a covered button can be used as a nose; 
|a few stitches of red thread will suggest the 
| mouth. 
| The little woman can be made in the same 
| way, but the lower part of the handkerchief 
| must be rolled loose, as in Fig. 6, and folded 
| only once. This fold is made in the. opposite 
| direction from that in which you folded it to 
|make the man. This is so that the legs will 
| not show from the front. Tie the corners at 
| the back, and pull them out to make the arms. 
| You will now have the feet, skirt and arms, 
| and a large rol] at the top, which is to make 
both body and head. Fold about one-third of 
this roll forward at the place marked with 
| little crosses. This is to make the head. 
Draw this head part closely together at the 
| back, and pin it firmly, and you will then have 


The room had been darkened so that it was | When she pulled the threads, the figures moved. | @ fairy woman to dance with the little man. 
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JOHNNY'S RED SHOES. 
BY LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


OHNNY’S sand box is in the garden. 
J The box is deep, so that Johnny and the 

sand will not fall out. The sand is dry 
and almost white; it came from the seashore, 
and sometimes you find a little shell in it. 

The things that belong in the sand box, 
besides Johnny, are the blue tin pail to hold 
sand, the red tin pail to hold water, the shovel, 
the rake, and an iron spoon. The things that 
do not belong there are the woolly dog and 
Johnny’s shoes and stockings. 

One Sunday morning Johnny’s father and 
mother were going to church, and the nurse 
put Johnny into the sand box. He made two 
forts, one with the red tin pail and one with 
the blue tin pail; and then he hammered on 
them with the iron spoon, and said, ‘‘ Bang! 
bang! bang!’’ and that made a battle. 

While he was having the battle, the Boy 
Over the Fence came and looked through the 
pickets, and said, ‘‘I’ve got new shoes on!’’ 
Johnny looked, and he saw that the boy had 
new brown shoes that tied in front. 

Johnny said, ‘‘I have new shoes upstairs, 
and they are red.’’ 

‘*No, not red,’’ said the Boy Over the Fence. 

‘They are!’’ said Johnny. ‘‘Bright red, 
with ankle buttons. ’’ 

‘*Let’s see them,’’ said the Boy Over the 
Fence. 

Johnny trotted up the back stairs, and 
brought down his white stockings and his red 
shoes; he had found them laid out on a chair, 
with the white suit, all ready for him to put 
on. He held them up so that the Boy Over 
the Fence could see them. 

And the Boy Over the Fence said, ‘‘Ho!’’ 
That was all he could think of just then. 

The nurse opened the kitchen door, and said, 
‘*Come in and get your luncheon. See the 
nice cracker and the mug of milk.’’ 

Johnny was hungry, and he dropped the 
red shoes and white stockings, and ran into 
the kitchen to have his luncheon; and then 
it was time for his nap. 

By and by he woke up, and his mother came 
to dress him for dinner. She washed his face 
and hands, and brushed his hair, and put on 
his white sailor suit; and then she said, ‘‘Why, 
where are the shoes and stockings ?’’ 

She looked under the chairs, and on the 
bureau, and under the bed. ‘‘Johnny,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I cannot find your red shoes and white 
stockings. I put them here with your suit, 
and now they are gone.’’ 

“Ohl”? said Johnny. 
in—the sand box!’’ 

‘*In the sand box !’’ cried his mother. 

‘*The Boy Over the Fence said they weren’t 
red,’’ said Johnny, ‘‘and they were.’’ 

His mother ran downstairs and out into the 
garden. No red shoes or white stockings were 
in the sand box. She looked all about care- 
fully. There were the red tin pail and the blue 
tin pail, both turned upside down, with the old 
iron spoon laid across them. And there were 
the marks of Johnny’s moccasins, and—oh, 
there were the marks of another pair of shoes, 


‘*T think—they are 


| @ little bigger than Johnny’s. 


**Oh!’”’ said his mother. 
pose —’’ 

She looked over into the next yard. There 
was no one there, but there were muddy foot- 
prints leading from the fence to the sand box. 

Just as she was stepping out of the sand 
box, her foot struck against the red tin pail 
and knocked it over; and—what do you think? 
Inside of the pail were one red shoe and; one 
white stocking. Then she turned over the 
blue tin pail, and there were the other red shoe 
and the other white stocking. 

Johnny’s mother looked over the fence, but 
no one was there; so she took the shoes and 
stockings upstairs and showed them to Johnny. 

She told him where she had found them; 
and then she put them away in the drawer, and 
brought out Johnny’s old brown moccasins. 
‘*You must wear these to-day,’’ she said. 

‘*But why?’’ said Johnny. ‘‘I like my red 
shoes and white stockings.’’ 

‘*But you took them out and left them in 
the sand box,’’ said his mother. 

‘*But I forgot,’’ said Johnny. 

‘* And this will help you to remember what 
belongs in the sand box,’’ said his mother. 

And it did. Johnny did not forget again. 


‘*You don’t sup- 
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named Ainsworth, of the 
Dry Run _ neighborhood in the 
lower part of Bethel township, 
Uncle Jake Secor sent Cousin 
Jim and me to drive the animals 
home. We speedily found that 
we had our task cut out for us. 

The intervening distance was thirty miles, 
in an air line, and considerably more by the 
tortuous hill roads. There were very few 
highway fenees, and much of the country was 
covered with second-growth timber, with a 
tangle of black ash and willow undergrowth 
in many of the valleys, across which the roads 
were corduroyed. 

The young cattle had spent most of their 
lives in a back pasture, had never been 
handled at any season, and were as wild 
as hawks. They would neither drive 
nor lead, their one object, seemingly, 
being to escape from us. Fortunately, 
their instinct taught them to keep to- 
gether, or we should have lost one or 
more before we had gone a mile. 

We certainly ran five rods hither and 
yon for every rod that we progressed 
northward, and by the middle of the 
afternoon were tired out, as were the 
heifers. When we came to a roadside 
barnyard in Clear Valley, one of the 
few prosperous and well-settled districts 
through which we had to pass, the 
smallest heifer staggered inside the in- 
closure, through the open gate, and 
fell rather than lay down; the others 
crowded beside her. 

‘*We can’t get them any farther to- 
night,’’ said Jim, sitting down on the 
edge of the watering trough, and wip- 
ing his forehead with his handkerchief. 
‘*How far have we come, anyhow ?’’ 

‘* Between six and seven miles, accord- 
ing to the numbers on the telephone 
poles—about thirty-five by the route 
we’ve followed. Have you any idea 
who lives here?’’ 

‘*Not the slightest; but we can soon 
find out.’’ 

We went to the house, and were 
directed to an orchard in the rear, 
where we found a pleasant young man 
gathering early fall fruit. On hearing 
of our predicament, he readily agreed 
to keep us overnight, and treated us 
both courteously and kindly. We told 
him our names, and learned in tum 
that he was Homer Powers, a compar- 
ative newcomer, who was specializing 
in fruit culture. 

During the conversation at the house 
that evening, I stated that we could get 
on much better if we had a dog to 
help us drive the cattle home. Mr. 
Powers instantly turned to his hired 
man, Steve Bates, a tall, long-haired 


backwoodsman, who looked much more like a | dining room for a belated dinner. 


hunter or trapper than a farmer. 
‘*Why not lend them Shep?’ he said. 
‘*He’d make the heifers keep to the road.’’ 


®&¢ Ziv INNOCENT THIEF Ee 
dealt By Roe L. Hendrick Aes neers 


“ AVING bought three Hol- 
stein heifers of a stock raiser 











nothing to do except to follow ata 
swinging walk, and tell the dog 
what road to take when we 
reached a turn. Of course the 
cattle had been tired the day 
before, and drove more easily 
than if they had been fresh, but 
most of the credit for their docil- 
ity was due to the collie. "Asa 
result, in contrast with the preceding day, 
we were very little fatigued, and the heifers 
showed no sign of exhaustion. 

‘*’d cheerfully give twenty-five dollars for 
you, old fellow, if your master would sell you, ’’ 
said Jim, patting the dog. Shep accepted the 
caress with dignity, but with no show of 
familiarity in return. 

We fed him well, and then went into the 
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we returned to the house to consult Uncle 
Jake. 

‘““Ten to one,’’? he decided, after hearing 
our story, ‘‘they’ve gone back to Bethel. Yes, 
that’s what they’ve done!’’ 

‘*But, father,’’ Jim asked, 
‘‘do you mean that cattle ever act that way— 
like a cat?’’ 

**Not often, but sometimes, when they’re 
not yet wonted to a new place. Those heifers 
got out first, probably, and started straight 
south ; and the others only followed after hap- 
pening to find the broken place in the fence. 
You boys hitch up the little bay mare to the 
light buggy, and drive to Ainsworth’s, inquir- 
ing here and there along the way. You’ll 
probably get a trace of them avmowkere on 
the road.’’ 

We started at noon, and we the dealer’s 
house in Bethel shortly after sundown, but 
neither there nor anywhere else could we Jearn 
anything regarding the stray heifers. They 








had not returned to their former home; neither, 


— ay \ ZS 





HE HAD NO DIFFICULTY IN KEEPING THE HEIFERS TO THE ROADWAY. 


When we 
came out, Shep had gone. He had hastily 
swallowed the food set before him, and started 
without a moment’s delay on the homeward 


‘*T don’t know where the dog is,’’ said | journey. 


Bates, indifferently. 
Jim looked up. ‘‘If he’sa competent driving 
dog,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll pay you a couple of dollars 


to-morrow myself. ’’ 


chuckling. ‘‘You wouldn’t have to bring him. 
But he’s over with some of my wife’s folks; I 
don’t know just where to find him.’’ 

‘*You could get him, Steve, in no time,’”’ 
our entertainer insisted, and spoke enthusias- 
tically of the dog’s intelligence and skill. Jim 
also renewed his offer; but the most that Bates 
would say was that if the animal ‘‘turned up’’ 
we might have him. We went to bed early, 
and rose with the dawn. 

Mr. Powers would not accept a penny from us 
for our entertainment, so we helped with the 
milking and other chores. As we were turning 
the heifers into the highway, prepared for a 
renewal of the struggle, Steve appeared from 
behind the barn. He led a large mongrel collie, 
a cross with some variety of bird dog, I judged. 

‘*You go with them, Shep, and do just what 
they tell you to,’’ the hired man ordered, and 
released the animal. It walked sedately behind 
the cattle, and there paused, looking to us for 
instructions. 

‘*When you get home, feed him, and leave him 
loose,’’ said Bates, taking the money that Jim 
handed to him. 
and you couldn’t keep him if you tried to.’’ 


Although his appearance was hardly pre-|through the gap, 


recommendations, if that were possible. I never 
have seen a more intelligent animal. After 
the first few rods he had no difficulty in keep- | 
ing the heifers to the roadway. They were | 


driven steadily ahead at the rate of about four | aren’t with the bunch, are they? 


miles an hour, and by one o’clock we turned 
them into Uncle Jake’s pasture. We had 





The heifers had to be put in the lower 


| pasture with the calves and yearlings the next 
| day, for the milch cows received them un- 
for his use, and bring him back day after | 


kindly, and they showed no disposition to 


| defend themselves. 
‘*Oh, he’d come back, all right!’’ said Steve, | 


We were busy for several days, filling a silo 
with sowed corn, when on the fourth or fifth 
morning a neighbor, Jesse Rindge, rode up 
with a grievance. 

‘*T wish you’d attend to your young cattle!’’ 
he called. ‘‘They’re wandering all over my 
place. ” 

‘They are!’’ Uncle Jake exclaimed. ‘‘They 
were in the pasture down by the swamp the 
last thing I saw of them. How long have 
they beeri bothering you?”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Rindge, scratching his 
head, ‘‘only since this morning, but I guess 
they’ve been there longer. My wife says she 
saw some calves down in my lower meadow 
night before last, but thought they were ours, 
and so didn’t tell me at first. ’’ 

Jim and I hurried over to reclaim the strays, 
finding them wandering up and down the com- 
plainant’s lane. In going, we had discovered 
where they had escaped from the pasture, over 
a partially prostrate length of fence where the 
swamp and the cleared land abutted on the 
highway, side by side. They had then passed | 
through one corner of the swamp to begin their 


‘*You’ll find him a good dog; | trespassing. 


We had just driven the last of the herd back | 
when the fact suddenly | 


complete. 


apparently, had anyone seen them along the 
way. Unless they were lost somewhere in 
the intervening woods or swamps, we seemed 
to be searching in the wrong quarter. 

We stayed overnight at Ainsworth’s, and 
returned home the next day. Going south, 
we had found no one at the Powers place, but 
coming back we stopped again, and Mrs. 
Powers answered our rap. Her husband was 
away for a number of days on business con- 
nected with the sale of fruit, she said. She 
had neither seen nor heard of any stray cattle, 
but promised to inform us if she learned any- 
thing. 

At the next crossroad we saw Steve Bates 
lounging toward the corner, carrying a measure 
of salt. 

‘* Did Shep come back all right?’’ Jim 
shouted. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the man, ‘‘he was on hand the 
next morning. ’” 

‘*Where is he?’’ I asked. 

‘*After a woodchuck in the back lots, 
prob’ly,’’ said Steve. ‘‘I hear you boys lost 
the heifers. ’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Jim. 
have you?’’ 

**No. 3 

As we were about to drive on, he suddenly 
halted us, and walking up, rested one foot on 
the hub of a front wheel of the buggy. 

‘*T was a lumberman once—a long time ago, ’’ 


“You haven’t seen them, 





he said, witha wink. ‘‘The fellows up Salmon 


| they fill their corned-beef bar’|s. ’’ 











| 
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could we find them on the Rindge farm nor in | suspicions, but they ended nowhere in partic- 
the swamp. After a long and fruitless search, | ular, and did not seem susceptible of proof. 


So the matter rested until, one noon late in 
October, Homer Powers drove hurriedly into 
our yard. After being introduced to Uncle 
Jake, whom he had never before met, he 


| hesitated an instant, and then asked: 
incredulously, | 


‘*Could you recognize those Holsteins so as 
to swear to them ?’’ 

We all looked surprised; but Jim said, ‘‘I 
could !’’ and I nodded. 

‘*Well,’? Powers observed, with a dry twist 
of the lips, ‘‘I guess they have been in my 
possession, from a legal point of view, at least, 


| ever since they got out of your pasture; but | 


didn’t know it till last night.’’ 

The fruit-raiser let his glance rest on one 
face after another for a moment, and then 
continued : 

‘*Ford Spencer, who lives down at the end 
of the valley near Milton railroad station, met 
me yesterday as I was going to the station 
with a load of barreled apples, and asked me 
if the grade Holsteins Steve Bates had to sell 
were three-quarter blood, as he had repre- 

sented them. 

***T don’t know,’ I said. ‘I didn’t 
suppose Steve owned a hide or a hoof, 
except those on that old blind horse his 
wife drives.’ 

‘**Why, you’re pasturing them over 
on your north farm!’ said Ford. 

‘That made me sit up and take notice, 
especially when I learned there were 
three of them, all rather light, and com- 
ing four next winter. You see, that north 
farm of mine isn’t properly a farm at all. 
It’s merely a tract of woods and rough 
pasture; and I hadn’t been there since 
last July, when I took up a pair of colts. 
Spencer lives over the county line, and 
had heard nothing about your lost cattle. 

‘*We had some more talk, and as soon 
as I could deliver my load of apples, | 
took him over to the north farm with 
me. ‘Then we hunted up Steve, and he 
hemmed and hawed, and finally told 
me he bought the heifers over ‘at 
Cherry Ridge. I don’t believe a word 
of it. 

‘*Of course, I didn’t pay much atten- 
tion to their markings while you had 
them at my barn over one night, so | 
couldn’t swear to them, but I’m morally 
certain they’re your cattle. I wani 
some of you to go back with me and 
identify them. ’’ 

‘**But,’’ said Uncle Jake, ‘‘how did he 
get them? Did they stray there, or did 
he come here and steal them ?’’ 

‘*Neither, I think. As to his stealing 
them himself, he has lost only a half 
day’s work in the last four months, and 
that was when he went to dicker with 
Spencer. I don’t believe they strayed, 
either. ’’ 

‘*How did he get them, then?’’ 

‘*You must remember his dog, Shep’ 
That dog is a wonder. As I figure it 
out, Steve sent that dog after them some 
evening soon after they were driven over 
here. Shep, of course, knew the place 
and the cattle—that’s why he took no 
others. He would start back about 

midnight, and get to the corners near my 
north place before daylight. Steve could meet 
him there, and turn the heifers west. ‘The 


| chances are ten to one that no one would see 


them at that hour. “Do you know, I counted 
the houses, coming over, and there are just 
thirteen between that corner and your place. 
Those hill farmers go to bed early, every one 
of them, and sleep sound.’’ 

‘*Tium! But could the dog do it?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir! He would pick a pocket, if there 
was a cow or a sheep in it, and he got his 
orders from Steve Bates. I never knew 0! 
any dishonesty before, but I’ve seen him do 
some wonderful things. ’’ 

Jim and I went back with him, and found 
the cattle, concerning the identity of which 
there could be no question. Shep also we dis- 
covered, wandering about the crossroad nea! 
the pasture. We then went to interview Bates, 
but he and his. wife had disappeared—had 
gone to the lumber woods to work in a cam), 
the woman’s father said. 

Shep helped us faithfully on the second 
drive without orders, and then went back a» 
before. 

To prevent a repetition of the theft, Uncle 
Jake had the heifers locked in an underground 
stable. Two days later the dog reappeared, 
and remained with us. 

Jim wrote to Mr. Powers, asking what tv 


|do with the animal, and was advised to kee) 
| him, as he no longer had a master who dared 
Lake way are sometimes mighty careless how | 


show himself. 
The mongrel collie continued faithful and 


He winked again, dropped his foot to the | useful, but at no time familiar, until the fol- 


| ground, and strode away. 


lowing spring. Then one day early in Apri! 


We had heard similar rumors before, whether | he vanished, and we never saw him again. \ 
possessing, Shep proved even better than his| dawned upon me that the number was not! well founded or not, and this hint set us off | 


| on a new tack, but without results. 


|little later we learned that Bates had bee! 


The heifers | seen for a day or two near his former home. 


‘*Where are those spotted heifers, Jim?’’ | were worth at least $40 apiece, and Uncle | and we conjectured that he had enticed the do 


‘asked. 
‘*My gracious!’’ said my cousin. 


they didn’t get out with the others. ’’ 
But they were not in the pasture, neither 


| Jake did not relish losing them. 


| vanished from the face of the earth. 
| We might, and 


He notified | away. 
‘*They | the sheriff, and offered a liberal reward, but | the probability of Mr. Powers’s theory bein< 
Maybe | nothing came of it. The cattle seemed to have | absolutely correct, but never could reach «1 


to 


We often held family debates as 


| unanimous decision, although Jim and I firm!) 


indeed did, have our | believed in it. 
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BILLETS. 


OU may trace the growth of many games back 
through the centuries, but the early history 
of billets defies research. You can only take it 
as you find it, and you will find it in the Calder 


Vale, the headquarters of the sport being at | 


Mytholmroyd and Hebden Bridge, says the York- 
shire Post. So far as anyone can learn, this curi- 
ous old folk game has survived in no other part of 
the world, yet in this deep ravine it still flourishes. 


The most curious thing about the game is the 
shape of the missile, or billet. That is somethin 
like the Australian boomerang in miniature, an 
has some of that weird implement’s erratic char- 
acteristics. The billet is usually about five inches 
in length, a slightly bent cylinder, with the bend 
nearer the thick end, the diameter of which is 
about three-quarters ofaninch. The billet tapers 
slightly to the other end. 

So much for the missile 
known as the “billeting stick: ” The head, or 
striking part, is a true cylinder in form, one and 
three-fourths inches in diameter, and nine inches 
in length. An inch from the end a notch is cut 


across it—the sort of a notch that is cut in a} 


penny whistle for the tune to come out at. 
or plug of tou 
the other end, and to that is spliced a tapered 
shaft of Fi m7 : ee oe ; 

soft yarn to perm e player to 
hoi the el club = a firm grip. 


ne is, of course, to hit the 


billet of with th the Pbilletine stick, and drive it as far as 
possible; the winner of a match is the man who 
drives it the greatest aggregate distance in a 
certain number of strokes he usual prize is 
a —— kettle, and crack billeters in the dis- 
trict have sometimes been the proud possessors of 
as many as thirty or forty copper kettles. The 
marking is 1 “scores” (of yards), and to —_ 
tate the seoring the ground vn previously pesyes 
out down the course, twenty yards interven 
between one row of pegs and the next. Furth ~4 
the billeters always play down the wind, which, 
when a stiff breeze happens to be blowing, proves 
of material assistance in bringing off a “long 
knock.’ Still, if we consider the apparent unsuit- 
ability of the missile for long-distance hitting, some 
wonderful scores are made. It is not an unusual 
= the billet to be driven seven score yards 
at a knock, and hits of thirteen score have been 
made under favorable circumstances 

When it comes to his turn, the billeter takes his 
stand at the striking place, with his feet close 
together. With pping the handle, 


both han 
he holds the leg =] 
he 
—_ 4. of the — ee player throws the billet 
Oot or two into the air, with a motion that gives 
the missile a brisk head-over-heels spin. hen 
instantly he swings the club back - on high over 


his right shoulder, comes forw: a step on his 
left foot, and strikes the spinnin Vy f tre- 
mendous blow while it is sti gyri the air. 


lf the missile is struck well and truly, the billet 
flies away, soaring with a merry whiz, until it falls, 
and comes to rest finally on the distant turf. But 
if it is not struck fairly, — Ss oo bappen: it 
describes mysterious curves ging 
away to left or right, or lifting itocit | in a S vertic 
curve until it falls at the striker’s feet. Anyhow, 
the score is quickly set down; the next riker 
takes his turn, and so the game S On until the 
victor has established a clear title to the coveted 
brass kettle. 


* © 


HELPING THE UNFORTUNATE. 


LADDER for the Down and Out.” That is 

what a building in Chicago is often called, 
although it is actually named the Rufus F. Dawes 
Hotel, after the man to whom its erection is due. 
It was founded to carry out the desire of Mr. 
Dawes’s deceased son to give men who are “down 
and out” a lift. He had often spoken of the need 
of an institution that should give a helping hand 
to the man who earnestly desired work, but who 
could not afford to pay for food and shelter while 
seeking it. 

The ba is the father’s memorial to his son. 
It 00,000 to build it, and on the opening 
night t tales hundred down-and-outs , aoe = in 
from a snowstorm that raged outside me of 
them sat down before the broad open fireplace 
in the spacious lobby, which soon assumed the 
ae of a elubroom. ers, who had a 
few co bought strings of tickets, which en- 


ae the e nold der to soup at two cents, coffee at the 
- ice, rolls and doughnuts at a cent each, 
ond pie for ‘three cents 


The men were desired to use the bathrooms, and 
then each man received a nightshirt and a pair of 
— slippers, and was shown to his sleeping quar- 

The charge for beds » five cents. They are in 
dormitories that are equipped with an exhaust fan 
system of ventilation. h_bed has two sheets, 
a pillow slip and a blanket. For those who prefer 
to be alone, | omang are ninety-five ‘“‘cubicle” rooms 
on the third floor. These rooms are rented for ten 
cents a night. 

m — Lis -~ intended to provide 

lodgnes Men are accommodated while they are 

ing for work, but the Fy idler will 

a be welcome. rs of the hotel 

endeavor, without charge, 7 find employment for 

men inhard luck. The institution is not endow ed, 

and is not expected to be self-supporting. The 
founder will look out for the deficits. 


ermanent 
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THE PRICE OF CARDS. 


ELLING goods is not always the most difficult 

tusk that the traveling salesman faces; fre- 
quently he needs a quicker wit and a greater 
ingenuity to obtain his first interview with the 
prospective purchaser. That is true, at least, of 
the salesman in the following story: 


The salesman sent in his card to the manager of 
alarge store. The manager’s office was separated 
from the waiting room by a glass partition, so that 
the salesman could plainly eee the manager take 
the card that the office boy brought him, tear it in 
— and throw the pieces into the wastebasket. 
Accord ingly. he was not vee ey when a moment 
later the office boy reported that the manager was 

too busy to see him. 

However, the salesman knew that he had good 
merchandise to sell, of a kind that the manager 
really needed, and he was determined not to be 
put off so og 4 So he said to the boy: 

“Very well; in that case, I want my card back.” 

The boy disappeared into the office ; presently 
he returned with five cents, and the information 


| that the card had been torn up. 


The salesman calmly pocketed the five cents, 
coat, empenee card from his case, and handed it to 
the boy 

“Tell the manager,” he said, “that I always sell 
two cards for a nickel.” 

This time, as he watched through the glass 
| tition, he saw the manager’s scowl gradually 
| into a smile, and he knew that an interview and 
probably a good sale were assured. 


— 


now for the club, |! 


A core | 
wood projects from the centre of | 


ringy ash, the handle of which is thickly | 
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SCHOOLS, 
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College, 





preference as to its location. Address, 
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rt, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 
indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you have any 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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for Physical 

The Sargent School Exton 

| 

Established 1881. Largest normal department for physical | 

| education in the world. Sessions at all seasons. New | 

buildings in 1904 and 1914. Address for booklet, 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, 6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

| 


New Haven Normal ‘*>°e! °f .... | 





| spirit. 


|DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient — in every de- 
partment of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300 per 
year. Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 





307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. x. year. Fits 
for teaching, physical training and playground work. Vo- 
rncgs ot —— ummer jon. rmitories. 7 build- 

- josed three-acre campus. Boathouse, 20-acre 
athletic vrield and camp on Sound. 


Hopkins Hal 


An endowed school for girls. 130 acres overlooking Lake Cham- | 
| plain. Well equipped building. Outdoor sports all the year. Upper 

and lower school. College greparatory and general courses. Write 
for circular. Miss ELLEN SETON OGDEN, Principal. 


Boston, Massachusetts 39th year begins Sept. 28th | 


| SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 





VERMONT 





Instructors: Drawi and Painting—Frank W. a 
Philip L. Hale, F. A. ley, W. James, L. P. Thom 
aa lian; Modeling—B. L. Pratt; Design—H Eliott, 


. J. Hunt. Prizes, Scholarships and Travel- 
yin ~38, For list of prizes won and of positions 
id by past pupils of school and for circular, 


Address ALICE F. BROOKS, Manager. 


i 





BURLINGTON | | 











WORCESTER 


For Boys ACADEMY _ sist Year 


160 boys prepared in last 4 years for 31 different colleges 
and professional schools. Alumntin 43 states and 15 foreign 
countries. Enrollment represents 25 states and 10 foreign 
countries. Classical and scientific courses for general edu- 
cation. Faculty of 21 experienced men. Standards of 
scholarship the highest. School spirit broad and demo- 
cratic. Scholarship aid for worthy boys. Organized play 
gives boys graded physical training. Equipment unusually 
| complete. Catalogue. 

| D.W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D. ,91 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 














|A pete we Tg a . 
or agricultural life, Harvard, Yale, 
and other leading colleges. 6 new LASELL SEMINARY 
caeeee " buildings. Gymnasium, AuauanpaLe, Massacuuserts. Tex Mies From Boston 
fields and cinder track. : ai 


[_OomIs 


lec reg acang farm and a. 
traming shops o ffer opportunity for 
practical work. $2,000,000 endow- 
ment makes possible the low annual | 
charge of $400. Address 

i —————  Wv. H. BaTOwELDeR, A. M., Heapmasren, Winoson, Cr. | 
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Courses in Language, Literature, Science, Music 

and Art, ‘iy thorough ii instruction in the theory 
and practice of raining is 
given in the Art of Entertaining, House Furnishing 

and Management, | Cooking, Dressmaking 
and Millinery. Twen acres, twelve buildings. 
Tennis, ae pan &, Riding and other sports 
are encourag: 

G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 
117 Woodland Road 




















DUXBURY, MASS. 


school grounds border. 
For illustrated catalog apply to 


spirit of the school develops individual responsibility. 


Powder Point School for Boys 


BY THE SEA 


Modern buildings, concrete hall just opened, new gymnasium. Extensive grounds. Large athletic 
field. Cinder track. Safe boating and swimming iu landlocked Plymouth Harbor, on which 
Summer camp. Thorough preparation for college or business. 


The 


Non-military. Upper and Lower Schools. 


HENRY P. MOULTON, Jr., Director, or RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster, 15 King Caesar Road. 








able —e~ 
00. grove feet of seashore, 
Fesults’ in, ——" character and e 


Frenc Spanish 
enthusiastic instructors. Add 


for Girls 


ucation. 
— teachers. All branches of study under patient and 


Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH & BICKFORD, Prins. P. 0. Box D. 





Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 
Genuine happy home life ; personal attention and care. Growing girls inspired by whole- 
me and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Ca 
outdoor life, which we am od attractive and refining. One hundred acres; pine 


climate is exceptiona’ or- 


nies. lene and morals observed especially for 


H 
Senedne, Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. 


Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 








“My pride in the Old School will 
never grow less,”” writes a graduate of 
\ 


This well-known school is fa- 
mous for the loyalty of its 
duates and the “‘spirit’’ of 
e student body. It has an 
AA ood Be for 
- = all 


le 
‘appe als to the wide-awake 4 
ait AT ies the most exacting 








8 MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 15-B, Delafield, 








paren’ 
it! is classed by the government as a “* Distinguished Institution.’’ Aatren 
8T. JOHN’ C. 


St. John’s Military Academy 


(Episcopal) 


The American Rugby 


A sentiment echoed by hundreds 
of loyal alumni the world over. 


Situated on high, well-drained land 


Waukesha County, Wis. 











The Pathfinder Watch and Compass 






Watch. The Watch is not intended exclusively 
for outing purposes, but it is equally suitable for 
use about the home, farm, shop or store. 


HE Pathfinder Watch is a 

14 size model, with a German 
silver, nickel-plated case, open face, 
Arabic dial, “ pull out” stem set, 
red minute numerals round outer 
margin, and is guaranteed a good 
timekeeper. A compass in a recess 
formed in the top of the crown 
adds greatly to the usefulness of the 


For a limited time this Pathfinder Watch 
will be given to ew — a 
ouvi for one new solicit = 

tion for The Companians or meal for $1 .00. 
In either case we deliver free anywhere 
in the United States. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is 4 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., 
as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will be 
changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 

our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








DEAFNESS. 


WO things are essential to perfect 

hearing—a free passage of the 
sound waves to the internal ear, and 
a healthy condition of the apparatus 
that perceives sound in the internal 
ear and inthe brain. Disease of the 
auditory nerve at any part of its 
course from its origin in the brain to 
its termination in the internal ear causes the 
most serious, and fortunately the least frequent, 
form of deafness. Disease of the auditory nerve 
can be caused by a chronic inflammation that has 
extended inward from the middle ear; by exhaus- 
tion of the nerve by excessive noise, as in the case 
of boiler makers, of sailors during a battle at sea, 
or of artillerymen; by constitutional disease; or 
by some affection of the brain itself. 

The other form of deafness—that caused by 
interference with the passage of the sound waves 
to the auditory nerve—is often curable; at least, 
the hearing can usually be helped by some form 
of apparatus. One cause of deafness is an accu- 
mulation of wax in the ear; another is the blocking 
of the Eustachian tube, which admits air to the 
middle ear from the throat. The aurist can often 
remove the wax or the obstruction in the tube, 
and so restore the hearing. 

Catarrhal deafness, which is owing to the spread 
of chronic inflammation from the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose or throat, is more intractable. 
In such cases the joints of the chain of little bones 
that conduct the sound waves from the drum 
membrane to the internal ear become so stiffened 
that they do not perform their office perfectly. 
Even then the aurist can sometimes reduce the 
inflammation, and restore suppleness to the little 
joints; even if he cannot cure the deafness, he can 
arrest its progress. 

In most cases of chronic and incurable deafness, 
some form of apparatus will help the trouble. A 
small and inconspicuous horn, a speaking tube, a 
fan-shaped piece of gutta-percha held against the 
teeth to transmit the sound waves through the 
bones of the head, or an electrical appliance that 
works on the principle of the telephone are all 
used. Different forms of apparatus suit different 
cases, and sometimes it is only by repeated trials 
that the patient can select the aid that gives him 
most help. The telephone-like apparatus is usually 
most helpful in a public place, although for con- 
versation (provided your upper teeth are your 
own) the gutta-percha fan is very useful. 
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A BLESSED BLUNDER. 


HERE is in the State of Georgia 

a man with no less than three 
academic degrees, whose first desire 
for an education was brought about 
in a singular way. When this man 
was seventeen years old, his father 
let him leave school and go to work 
on a piece of land of his own. 

In the fall, after the young man’s little crop of 
corn, cowpeas, and pumpkins was “laid by,” the 
young people of the village began to have “‘moon- 
light parties.” There was one pretty, brown-eyed 
girl, at home from college for her first vacation, 
whom the young farmer particularly admired. 
One day he timidly addressed to her the following 
note: 

Miss Lula. 


There is going to be a party up at Mrs. Hall’s this eve- 
ning. Will you except my company? 








The girl, following a careless neighborhood 
custom, replied at the foot of the sheet on which 
the young man had written. Her reply was brief. 
“Certainly” was the only word she wrote, except 
her name. 

The young man was elated. He spent two or 
three hours in dressing for the occasion, and plan- 
ning the things he should say to his fair companion. 
When he reached the young lady’s home, he was 


much surprised to meet her coming out with 


another boy. 


“What does this mean?” he inquired, with con- | 


siderable spirit. 
“Tt means,” responded the girl, with equal spirit, 


“that Ihave done exactly what you asked me to.” | 


Dumfounded, the young man turned, and started 
home. On the way, he purposely stepped into a 
mud puddle, and spattered his shoes and trousers. 
Feeling as if he were choking, he tore off his first 
standing collar with so much force that he broke 
the bone collar button he had borrowed from his 
father. 


him. He read it a score of times, and at each 
reading he got more angry. 

Finally he exclaimed, “She’s a fool! 
college has turned her head!”’ 

His mother, in the next room, heard him, and 
hurried in to see what was the matter. 

Struggling bravely to keep his voice from quiv- 
ering, he told her what had happened. She asked 
to see the note. The moment she had read it she 
saw what was wrong. 

She handed her son a small dictionary that lay 
on a side table, kissed him, and said, “Good night, 
my boy. It is really your fault; but I am afraid 
Lula thinks a little too well of herself, too. Per- 
haps she thought you were making fun of her in 
some way.” 

His mother had not been out of the room ten 
minutes when he discovered his mistake and made 
five resolutions: first, to tell Lula, politely, that 
he had meant no disrespect; second, to let Lula 
alone; third, to get an education; fourth, to get 
an education; fifth, to get an education. 


Going to 
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AN AMUSING POET. 


N American girl, Miss Greenough of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, who married: Mr. Charles 
Moulton of Paris, and was a resident of that city 
during the last days of the empire and the siege 
of 1870, knew not only the ruling monarchs of 
several countries, but almost all the important 
artists and composers of the last half century. In 
her book, “In the Courts of Memory,” she describes 
her visit to Napoleon III and the empress at Com- 
piégne, and her dismay on being told that the 
famous poet, Théophile Gautier, was to be her 
dinner companion. Fortunately, however, she 
found him a most amusing and delightful com- 
panion. 


I was awed at the idea of such a neighbor, and 
feared I should not be able to rise to the occasion. 
Would he talk poetry tome? And should I have 
te talk try to him? I tried to remember, 
during our promenade down the hall, Longfellow’s 
“Psalm of Life,” in case he should expect any- 
thing of this kind, and I tried to remember some- 
thing he, himself, had written, but for the life of 
me I could think of nothing. 

I might have spared myself this worry, for from 
the time he sat down at the table, he talked of 
little else than cats and fogs. He loves all 
animals. I liked him for that, and I could see 
that he preferred them to any other topic of con- 
versation. 

He said he had eight or ten cats who ate with 
him at the table; each had its own place and 
plate, and never by any chance made a mistake, 
and sat in another cat’s place or ate off another 
eat’s plate. He was sure that cats had a heaven 
and hell of their own. All his cats had classical 
names, and he talked to them as if they were 
human beings. He said they underst every 
word he said. He also quoted some of his conver- 
sation with them, which must have sounded very 
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mny: 
9 ‘Cleopatra, have you been in the kitchen drink- 
ing milk on the sly?’ ‘ 

“Cleopatra puts her tail between her legs and 
her ears back, and looks most guilty, and I know 
then that what the cook told me was true.” 

Then again: “Julius Cesar, you were out ex- 
tremely late last night. What were you doing?” 
He said that at these reproaches, Julius Caesar 
would get down from his chair and, with his tail 
high in the air, would rub himself against his mas- 
pan legs, as much as to say he would never do it 

n. 

“Depend upon it,” Monsieur Gautier added, 
“they know everything we know, and more.” 

I enjoyed my dinner pee and Gautier’s 
fun and amusing talk lasted unt I we were back 
in the salon. 
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PERILOUS TRANSPORTATION. 
ORE than once, says Mr. John H. Weeks in 
his book, “Among the Primitive Bakongo,” I 
had in my San Salvador journey a strong ‘‘Kroo- 
boy,” a part of whose duty it was to carry me over 
the many streams and swamps that crossed the 
path. His name was aremarkable one. I do not 
know how he came by it; but the first time I met 
him I asked him his name, and he replied in 


“Kroo-boy” English, “My name, massa, be Nap- 


oleon Bonaparte.” 


Sometimes Napoleon would have me on his 
shoulders in the middle of a river, and feeling the 
rush of water against his legs, he would begin to 
quake, and say, “Massa, I no fit for carry you. I 
go let you fall.’ - 

I would reply, ‘‘Napoleon, I fit for give you one 
~- of rice suppose you no drop me.” 

e would then take a few more careful paces, 
and feeling the swirl of water more strongly about 
his legs, and the stones my beneath his feet, 
he would nervously call out in his curious English, 
**Massa, massa, I no fit! I bound for let you fall.” 

Napoleon often received from me the promise of 
two or three cups of rice to steady him before he 
landed me high and dry upon the farther bank. 
At times we were not so fortunate; then both of 
us went down into the water, and we congratu- 
lated ourselves when it was a stream, and not a 
nasty, muddy swamp. 


* 


IT MUST HAVE BEEN DIFFICULT. 


MAN was brought before the court upon the 
complaint of his wife, says the Berliner Illus- 
trirte Zeitung. While the prisoner was testifying, 
the judge made it clear that he intended to be 
harsh with him; so that his wife became fright- 
ened, and when called to the stand, refused to 
give any testimony. In fact, she retracted all her 
accusations. 
“So your husband didn’t strike you, then?” said 
the judge. ‘Where did you get that black eye?” 
“1 struck it accidentally on the mantelpiece.” 





“So! And that piece bitten out of your ear—he 
didn’t do that, either?” 
“No, no, your honor. I did that myself!” 
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BILLBOARD IRONY. 


SAVING quality through Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson’s life, writes Mrs. Mary Thacher 


| Higginson in her biography of Mr. Higginson, was 
| his keen sense of the ludicrous. He once wrote to 
| his Aunt Nancy: 


Worcester, June 29, 1858. 
I spoke in Springfield on Sunday, to the Spiritu- 
alists. My name was paraded in the streets in the 


When he got home, he stole up into his own | largest capitals I ever had as the Rev. T. W. H 


room, and there, alone, read over and over the 
note he had written to the girl, which she had 
returned with her reply. 


“eminent clergyman, popular author (!!) ‘and 
eloquent lecturer.” Directly over it Were the 
remains of a theatrical handbill in large letters, 


It seemed all right to | “The Fool of the Family.” 


Try a spoonful in a glass of cold water with sugar. Re- 
freshing and invigorating. Keepa bottle handy. (Adv. 





FREE—100 all different for names two collectors. 
Stamps 





Better Than Lemonade 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 








Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo,0. 














Corns 


This little Blue-jay is 
removing a million corns 
a month. 

It is doing that for hundreds 
of thousands who used to doctor 
corns in old ways. And every 
one of those legions of people 
would gladly tell you this: 


Mothers will find that Bailey’s rubber Com- 
plexion for bathing is unequaled for 
the child or adult. It removes the grime and 
dead cuticle, increasing the circulation, and 
leaving the skin in a healthy glow without 
irritation. It is perfectly sanitary, always 
clean, and may be used by the family. Mil- 
lions in use. Bailey’s name on every brush. 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 50 cents. 
Bailey’s Petite Complexion Brush, 25 cents. 


All toilet goods dealers or mailed for price. 
Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. 


C. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


That Blue-jay stops pain in- 
stantly. ‘That the corn comes out in 
48 hours without any pain or soreness. 

That Blue-jay is applied in a 
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men and wi boys and girls at never 
equaled for like aualit -. It C's epdepelia of Chastion 
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convinced. Do not —~ 4 a 
you get our catalog and new special offers. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 


jiffy. And from that instant one 
forgets the corn. 

‘That the corns never come back. 
New ones may come, but the old 
don’t reappear. 

Think of that, you who pare 
corns, you who use old-time methods. 

famous chemist, in the one right 
way, has solved the whole corn prob- 
lem. And that way—Blue-jay— 
is at every drug store waiting for 
your use. 

Don’t you think it time you tried 
it—now that sixty million ended corns 
owe their fate to Blue-jay? 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 
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The Scout Tent 


An Ideal Camping Equipment 


HE Scout Tent is ideal for general camping purposes. Strongly 
made from white tent drilling, and has all the desirable features of 
the shelter tent, so long a favorite with experienced campers. The 

base of the main part of the Tent measures 6 x 6 feet, and the ridgepole 
stands 5% feet high. The front may be extended and used as an awning, 
as shown in the illustration ; or it may be tied down to completely close 
the Tent; or it may be thrown back over the main part to act as a fly 
for extra protection. If desired, Poles for pitching this Tent could 
easily be cut upon the camping ground to save carrying, or in an emer- 
gency the Tent could be set up by tying to trees. 





The Scout Tent, complete with guy ropes but without Poles, given to 
Companion subscribers only for four new solicited subscriptions; or for 
one new solicited subscription and $1.75 extra. Price of Tent alone 
$3.50. For 50 cents extra we will supply the five Poles required, all 
fitted and ready for use. Transportation charges in every case to be 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight of Tent alone 10 lbs.; of Tent and 
Poles 40 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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A LAW- ABIDING COMMUNITY 


O Sam, hurry on out!’’ 


window as I struggled toward the door. 


Such cries from | 
anxious women I heard through the still open | 


ey < <> 


Ill 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


For well-advertised, easy-selling household arti 








ES, sir,’’ said my new friend, the judge, 
‘this is a law-abiding community. ’’ 
With some hesitation, I ventured to 
mention that a good many people about there 
were accustomed to die every year by their 
neighbors’ firearms. 

‘‘Local, sir, purely local,’’? said he. ‘“‘A 
stranger is as safe here as in any state in the 
Union, and a woman can ride alone on any 
of our mountain roads. ’’ 

I lived to learn that what he said was largely 
true. A good vroman was safe almost any- 
where, and a man was usually safe so long as 
he minded his own business. The quarrels 
and ‘‘killings’’—carefully differentiated from 
‘*murders’’ in the Oak Grove vocabulary— 
were ‘‘local.’’ 

I ventured to ask him what he meant by local. 

‘*They’re just among our own people, sir. 
They are neighborhood disturb- 
ances. And, sir, I’ll tell you an- 
other thing—it’s mighty seldom 
anyone gets killed but what we 
can spare him just as well as not.’’ 

The judge was a shrewd, honest, 
home-taught man, and proud of the 
reputation of his own county of 
Jackson. 

‘*Why, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘I named 
this county. I named it for the great 
President, Andrew Jackson—one of 
our very best Presidents. I don’t 
except any of them, only George 
Washington, Abe Lincoln and 
Tommy Jefferson. Tommy Jeffer- 
son, sir, was aman! Every time 
they monkey with Tommy Jeffer- 
son’s Constitution, they make it 
worse !’” 

The judge was conservative; so 
were the people about him. They 
still voted in their elections by the 
viva voce method, the judge shout- 
ing out the name of the head of the 
ticket for which each man voted. 
When the new law brought in the 
Australian ballot, it was thoroughly 
tried, and in at least one mountain county 
discarded. 

‘*Tt tended to fraud,’’ said one of the judges 
of the election. ‘‘When a man gets into one 
of them booths with a lead pencil, you can’t 
tell whether he’s a-votin’ for the man he | 
promised to or not.’’ 

So, in the interest of good morals, the new 
and foreign machine was cast aside, and each 
man walked as of yore past the open window, 
where he shouted out the names of his candi- 
dates. And this, although a breach of the 
letter of the law, my friends defended as tend- 
ing to preserve its spirit. 

I was going farther back in the mountains | 
to teach school in the county of Knox—named | 
for the Revolutionary general. My sister and | 
a friend were also about to open a school in 

‘‘the free State of Jackson.’’ A benevolent 
gentleman had augmented the public money, 
so as to make a six months’ school, with two | 
teachers, and those two girls were to manage 
it. 

The school gave a new cast to the com- 
munity. From Horse Fork they changed the 


name to Oak Grove, and spoke seriously of | 


the school as ‘‘Oak Grove College. ’’ 

I went out with the girls and saw them 
settled, and then went on to my own school. 
It was at Oak Grove that I first met the 
judge. 

My own school lasted five months. Nowhere 
could the girls have been safer, or treated with 
more respect than was accorded to them back 
in the heart of the mountains. And when 
my sister was sick, no hands could have cared 
for her more tenderly. 

The enjoyable months went fast, and the 
time soon approached for our return to college. 
We were all out on our vacation, and were | 
making up in our six months’ absence the 


three months’ term of study that we were|and I had to keep it up, for the night was 


nissing at college. 


When my own school was finished, I started | | and I had chosen a four-foot stick of hickory. ' 


‘ack by way of my sister’s school. There still | 
emained a fortnight of teaching for the two | 
‘irls, and I stayed with them to assist in the | 
reparations for the grand exhibition with | 
vhich their school was to close. 

All day long that bleak December Friday 


‘he school was examined, and spelled down. | 


lhe house was packed full when we began in 
‘he morning, and the crowd grew steadily 
hrough the day. They built fires in the 
voods near by, and spread their dinners there, 
«nd moved about from fire to fire, and made 
heir way into the school building and out 
gain. 

From time to time the deputy sheriff came 
‘0 me, to say that there was more or less 
drinking, but that the crowd was in full con- 
‘rol. I did not fail to notice, however, that 
the laughter grew more boisterous about some 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 





At last I got through, and far enough inside 
so that I was no longer in danger of being | 
swept back through the door. Then I looked 
round to see whom I ought to hit with my 
poker. 

It seemed to me that I saw a man with a 
drawn weapon on every desk or bench. The 
deputy sheriff was standing on a desk near 
the door. He had a double-barreled shotgun, 
and had both barrels cocked and aimed at the 
| breast of a man on the floor. I recognized the 
fellow as one vf the disturbers. 

This man had a navy revolver in his hand, 
and a man by his side had grappled with him, 
and was holding his hand high above his 
head. 

Three times I saw his thumb cur! in an effort 
to cock the weapon, for he had been seized too 
quickly to raise the hammer; and now, as he 





of the more remote fires, and that some of the | 
men from a distance came in from time to time 
with flushed faces, and were disposed to take 
part in the exercises. 

These, however, were quickly and quietly 
removed by the deputy and the men whom he 
summoned to his aid, and in no case was force 
necessary. The simple intimation to a man 
that he was disturbing the exercises and was 
wanted outside was enough ; and once outside, | 
he was taken in charge by friends, who gen- 
erally got him home. And so the short day 
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Forster's Peanut Butter in place of 
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drew to a close, and the main exhibition, | stood, his muscles were so strained by the man 
scheduled for early candlelighting, came to holding him that his thumb could not reach | 
the fore. the lock. Other groups stood round in pictur- | 

The schoolroom was a structure of hewn | esque attitudes; each man covered another 
logs, with four windows; a new part, built | with his weapon. There was not a man who | 
}on, was used as a recitation room. It was | had a weapon who was not opposed by some | 
|my duty that night to keep all the children one else with a weapon. 

Part of the lights had gone out in | 
the rush, and in the flickering candle- | 
light the faces looked much alike. | 
One man seemed as much in need 
of my poker as another. Most of 
them were strangers to me, and | 
whom to hit I could not easily make 
out. 

I saw, however, that the first shot | 
fired would be the signal for a} 
general shooting. The stage was | 
vacant; the girls had already taken | 
the pupils to a place of safety. 

The shouting suddenly died down, 
and the judge, who also occupied | 
the top of a desk, and who was in a 
position to see that the situation was 
well in hand, called out to the dis- 
turbers that their case was hopeless, 
as every man of them was covered 
with one or more weapons. The | 
disturbers saw that he spoke with | 
truth, and reluctantly surrendered 
their revolvers—all except one, who 
in the confusion following the sur- 
render made his escape, and could | 
not be fired at without endangering | 
women and children outside. | 
| in the recitation room, to preserve order among| Seven men were under arrest, and they were | 
| them, and to have each one at the door when | guarded all night. The judge called a special | 
the time came for his part. The main room | session of court to convene the next morning, | 
| was packed, and a multitude surged about the | and every man of them got the limit of the | 
doors. |law for carrying concealed weapons. The | 

The deputy sheriff came to me, and was | joke of it was that only those were accounted | 
| visibly anxious. ‘‘We’re all right, Mr. Bar- | guilty of carrying the weapons who were car- | 
ton,’’? said he. ‘*They won’t none of our | rying them for purposes of disturbance. The 
folks make no trouble, but they’s some fellers | other men had found weapons somewhere, but | 
here from Clay that means to cut up some | not one of them could be proved to have con- | 
devilmaint. But they ain’t agoin’ to do it, | | cealed it prior to the moment when it came to 
that’s what they ain’t. I’ve got a good posse | hand for the keeping of the peace. 
| here, and I’ll put the first man that draws a| The one man who escaped came to meeting | 
| gun where he’ll get his back wet.’’ the next Sunday, and the deputy stopped va 

This remark I understood in part as a ref-| preacher midway in the sermon, saying, ‘ “ 
erence to the jail at McKee, where prisoners | hope you’ll excuse me, but they’s a feller here | 
were taken up a ladder beside the log jail, and we want to arrest,’’ and he arrested him on | 
‘let down inside. I do not know that it was /| the spot. His $50 went to swell the coffers of | 
wet inside, but I judged that the allusion was | the ‘‘free State of Jackson,’’ for ‘‘carrying a 
| ‘local, ’? as the judge would say. concealed weapon. ’’ 
| The judge himself was there. ‘‘Don’t ye! The exhibition had been successful. At its 
be worried, sir,’’ he said to me, ‘‘not a bit of | close the judge had made a fine little speech, 
| it. We’re a law-abiding community.’’ | in which he commended the spirit of the people 
| There was music, and there were recitations | of Oak Grove, and declared that it was ‘‘as | 
and declamations and dialogues and other | law-abiding a community as could be found in 
things in plenty. The programme was three | this great and glorious nation,’’ and that the 
| hours long, at the very least, and was made | school was to be protected and preserved. | 
longer because it was almost impossible for the| There was no further attempt at disorder. | 
children to get to and from the stage. But| Indeed, when we looked back and asked just | 
| the crowd was good-natured, and in no haste. | what had happened, it was nothing very much, | 
| Still, I could not fail to see that the group of | after all. Some men who had been drinking | 
men who had been more or less demonstrative | were inclined to make a disturbance, and they 
all day were getting bold and noisy. They were promptly and quietly arrested—that was 
had been drinking freely, and were encourag- | all. But I have often wondered just what | 
ing each other to some act of violence. The | | would have happened had one pistol gone off | 
deputy grew more anxious, and even the judge | by accident or otherwise. 
seemed a bit disturbed; but he came out| I have been on hand on other social occasions | 
between the acts, and assured me that the | where a similar display of weapons was not so 
community would not lose its law -abiding | entirely harmless as this one proved to be. | 
| reputation. Nevertheless, I agree with my friend the judge | 
| There was a hot fire in the recitation room, | that on that night Oak Grove justified its right | 
to be considered a law-abiding community. 
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cold. A poker was in frequent requisition, ile 
| Seeing that trouble was impending, I was 
| careful each time I used it to place it where I 
could reach it easily. 

Suddenly, without any immediate warning, 
'the door between the two rooms burst open, | 
and a man rushed to the window. He threw | 
it up, and went through without holding it; | 
but before it fell, another man had caught it,| ,, a 
and went through after him. Women followed, yg oy ee, say. the visitor. 
and the children were for joining them; but I| “Oh, then, wait a aiuate.* said Paul, | 
huddled them into the most remote corner, — began to look round, and called, ‘* Hector, 
and reached for my poker. It was several | Where are you: 

minutes before I could get through the door, we hF 4 fail out from under the 
for many were pressing out, and then making| ‘‘]eaye the room, Hector,’’ said Jean Paul, 
for the window, where they set up a cry for | in a kindly, confidential tone to his dog. 


t , |. The animal to whom this compliment had 
the ro are = their families who were inside, | | poem paid Ieckeed wistialty ot his master, and 
— DY ‘ ‘ | obediently went out. 

‘*My Jimmy’s in there! He’ll be killed! |  +*Now you may talk, ”’ said the poet. ‘There 
I know he will!’’ ‘‘Sam, Sam, where be ye? | is no one here to hear you.’ 


COMPLIMENTING THE DOG. 
Ju Paul, the poet, once owned a dog | 





whose wits he considered superior to those 
of many men. On one occasion he showed 
| how thoroughly he believed in the animal’s | 
| intelligence to a friend who was calling upon | 
Paul to discuss some important business. 











Fine 
Gold-Filled 


Bracelets 


Bracelets are being worn more than 
ever this year. The selection here 
shown includes some of the very 
choicest designs in an assortment of 
widths to suit all tastes. 


These are all made of gold-filled 
stock of the finest quality. Each 
Bracelet is made with hinge joint, and 
in addition is fitted with a patent con- 
cealed safety guard, which prevents it 
from slipping off the wrist. Our illus- 
tration shows these Bracelets much 
reduced in size. 





No. 200. New style, flat top with beveled 
edges, top and edges finely chased, 7-16 inch 
wide. Fitted with ae ae | guard. Given 

jon su only for one new 
ne ot my and $1.10 extra; or 
sola for $3.00. 


No. 201. 
wide. and fitted with patent safety guard. 
Given to Companion subscribers only for one 
new solicited subscription and 65 cents extra; 
or sold for $2.00. 


No, 202. Finely chased, flat, with beveled 
edges, 5-16 inch wide, and fitted with patent 
safety guard. Given to mpanion su 
sc only for one new solicited subscrip- 
tion and 70 cents extra; or sold for $2.25. 


No, 203. Finely chased oval band, 7-16 inch 
wide, fitted with patent safety guard. iven 
to Companion su rs only for one new 
aolieinallaaiion subscription and $1.00 extra; or sold 
for $2.75. 


No. 204. Finely chased oval band, ‘4 inch 
wide, and fitted with patent safe ty guard. 
Given to Companion subscri only for one 
new solicited subscription and 40 cents extra; 
or sold for $1.50. 


No. 205. Plain oval band, 7-16 inch wide, 
fitted with patent safety guard iven to 
panion subscribers only for one new 
solicited peertoten and 80 cents extra; or 
sold for $2.50. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Finely chased, oval top. 5-16 inch 
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Alone Can 
Make a 
Name Great 
and 
Maintain It 
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T= purpose to produce the 
world’s best flour at any cost, 
the quality of the fine wheats 
blended to make it, and the 
character that guards every 
detail of its milling maintain 
a great name for this flour, 
which never varies. 


You Cannot Have as Good 
Bread Without It 


Insist Upon “Daniel Webster” 
Take No Other 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 
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MASTERPIECES of the 
World’s Best Literature 





The eight volumes in this Set contain over 700 representative selections from 
the writings of 200 of the world’s great authors, with a short but informing 
biography of each writer. This admirable collection was edited by Jeannette 
L. Gilder, the well-known literary critic. The Books are pocket size, 314 x6 
inches, contain 2,560 pages, and are well printed from new type on good 
paper. Each volume has an illustrated title-page, and is bound in buckram, 
with title stamped in gold 

on the back. A Mission 
style Book-Rack is in- 
cluded with each Set. 
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Limited 
Offer 


The full Set of Eight 
Books with Mission 
style Book - Rack 
given to Compan- 
ionsubscribers only 
for one new s0- 
licited subscription 
and 50 cents extra. 
Delivered FREE 
anywhere in the 
United States. 

This Special Offer 
is good for a lim- 
ited time only. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ie gives us pleasure to announce that in addition 

to the many improvements already incorpo- 
rated in the New Companion 
Sewing Machine, the following 
new and important improve- 
ments have been added. It is 
worthy of note that these im- 
provements are added without 
an increase in the low price of the machine. 
NEW AUTOMATIC TENSION RELEASE. The only Automatic 


Plate-Tension Release in the world. This is an exclusive New 
Companion invention, and can be obtained on no other machine. 


NEW SHUTTLE EJECTOR. A great convenience. No more 
prying out shuttle with scissors. 

NEW STEEL PITMAN ROD. With Ball-Bearing and Ball and 
Socket connections. Increases strength and easy running. 
NEW SPRING HEAD LATCH. Holds machine head firmly in 

position, and renders easy access to under movement for oiling, 


NEW RECESSED DRAWER PULLS. No protruding knobs to 
catch and tear. Will not tarnish like metal handles. 
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We offer four high-grade styles of these improved 
machines, prepay all freight charges to any railroad 
freight office in the United States, warrant each im- 
proved machine 25 years, and sell at a very low price. 


How all this is accomplished can best be told in our new illustrated circular, which 
is free to any reader of The Companion. To get this information, simply send a 
postal stating that you will be interested to receive further information regarding 
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pera We Deliver “1 Anywhere 
in the United States 


the improved New Companion Sewing Machine. Tens of thousands of homes all over the country use and recommend this machine. If a New Companion has 
not been sent into your town, ask for our Special Introductory Price. Write to or call at Sewing Machine Department. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Style No. 21% 


WARRANTED 25 YEARS 
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